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MEMOIR 


of 

the  life  and  writings 

OF  THE  LATB 

MONSIEUR  DE  FONTENELLE. 


BV  M.  DE  VOLTAIRE. 


Bernard  Bouvier  de  Fontenelle, 
born  at  Rouen  in  1G58,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  universal  genius  that  the 
age  of  Louis  NI\r.  has  produced.  He 
may  be  compared  to  those  lands  which  are 
so  happily  situated  as  to  be  able  to  produce 
all  kinds  of  fruit.  lie  was  scarcely  twen- 
ty years  old,  when  he  wrote  the  greatest 
part  of  the  tragic  opera  of  BeUerophon > 
land  afterwards  composed  the  opera  of 
'lhelh  and  Peleus , in  which  lie  emulated 
• Quinault,  and  which  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. That  of  A Eneas  and  Lavinia  was 
'not  so  well  received.  He  once  tried  his 
i powers  m tragedy,  and  assisted  Made- 
unoisclle  Bernard  in  some  of  her  pieces.  He 
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Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings 

universal  applause,  i I is  History  of  the 
Academy  often  threw  a striking  light  upon 
the  most  obscure  memoirs.  He  was  the 
first  who  introduced  elegance  into  the  scien- 
ces; and  if  sometimes  lie  happened  to  or- 
nament (hem  too  much,  it  was  because  his 
stile  resembled  those  luxuriant  harvests, 
where  flowers  spring  naturally  amidst  the 
corn.  llis  History  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  would  have  proved  as  useful  as  it 
is  well  written,  if  it  had  been  employed  in 
giving  an  account  of  the  truths  discovered  ; 
but  it  explains  the  opinions  that  were  com- 
bated against  each  other,  the  greatest  part 
of  which  has  been  long  since  refuted.  The 
eulogiums  he  spoke  upon  the  acade- 
micians who  died,  possess  thesingular  me- 
rit of  rendering  the  sciences  themselves  more 
respectable,  and  their  author  also.  In  vain 
did  the  Abbe  Dcs  Fontaines,  and  others  of 
the  same  class,  attempt  to  obscure  his  fame. 
Jt  is  the  common  fate  of  great  men  to  have 
despicable  enemies.  If  he  published,  late 
in  life,  some  indifferent  comedies,  and  a 
defence  of  the  vortices  of  Dcs  Cartes,  one 
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°f  Monsieur  de  Fontenellr. 

may  pardon  the  first  on  account  of'  his  old 
a»<b  and  excuse  the  latter  from  the  conside- 
ration of  the  prejudices  of  his  youth,  when 
such  opinions  had  taken  possession  of  his 
mind,  in  common  with  all  the  philosophers 
of  Europe.  In  fine,  lie  was  regarded  as 
the  first  of  men,  tor  the  uncommon  art  of 
diffusing  a lustre  and  grace  over  the  ab- 
stract  sciences  ; and  he  had  great  merit  al- 
so, in  all  the  other  kinds  of  literature  he  en- 
gaged in.  All  these  talents  were  sustained 
y a perfect  knowledge  in  languages  and 
•'story,  and  he  was  certainly  superior  to 
all  the  genuises  of  his  time  who  possessed 
not  the  merit  of  invention.  FI  is  History  of 
the  Oracles , which  is  only  an  abridgement 
executed  with  discretion  and  moderation, 
ot  the  great  history  of  Vandalia,  drew 
pon  him  enemies  more  violent  than  Racine 
or  JioileaU;  Some  Jesuits,  who  had  com- 
pded  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  who  had 

the  true  spirit  of  compilers,  wrote  in  their 
^manner  against  the  rational  opinions  of 
V andalia  and  Fontenelle.  The  philosopher 
° ar,s  n,ade  no  n*ply  ; but  his  friend. 
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tin*  learned  Basnage,  a philosopher  of  Hol- 
land, answered  them,  and  the  compilers 
nonsense  was  no  longer  read.  Many  years 
after  this,  the  Jesuit  Tellier,  confessor  of 
Louis  XIV.  that  unhappy  author  of  all 
those  disputes  which  produced  so  much  e- 
vil  and  so  much  ridicule  in  France,  im- 
peached Fontenelle  to  Louis  XI V.  as  an 
Athiest,  and  produced  the  allegory  of  Me- 
ro  and- Enegu,  before  mentioned.  Marc- 
Rene  de  Paulmi,  Marquis  of  Argenson, 
then  lieutenant  of  the  police,  and  since 
keeper  of  the  seals,  quashed  the  prosecu- 
tion that  was  stirred  up  against  him  ; a 
favour  which  the  philosopher  has  fully  ac- 
knowledged, in  the  eulogium  he  pronoun- 
ced upon  him  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
'I'll is  anecdote  is  more  curious  than  all  that 
has  been  said  by  the  Abbe  Trublet  about 
Fontenelle.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1757,  at  the  age  of  near  a hundred. 


CONVERSATION 


ON  T11E 

PLURALITY  OF  WORLDS. 


To  Monsieur  L. 

To  give  you,  Sir,  a particular  detail  how 
I palled  my  time  in  the  country  with  the 
Marchionefs  of  G****,  would  make  a 1.  rge 
volume  ; and  what  is  yet  w’orfe,  a volume  of 
philofophy  : whereas  the  entertainments  you 
expeft  are  of  another  kind,  as  balls,  gaming, 
hunting,  &.c.  inllead  of  which,  you  mud  put 
up  with  vortexes,  planets,  and  new  worlds  ; 
thefe  were  the  fubjetf  of  our  converfation. 
Now, as  you  have  the  happinefs  to  be  a philofo- 
pher,  one  entertainment  is  the  fame  to  you 
as  another.  And  I fancy,  you  will  be  plea- 
fed,  that  I have  brought  over  the  Marchio- 
nefs  to  our  party:  we  could  not  have  gained 
a more  conGderable  perfon  ; for  youth  and 
beauty  are  ever  ineflimable : if  wiCdom 

would  appear  with  fuccefs  to  mankind,  think 
vou  (he  could  do  it  more  fft'e&ually  than  in 
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the  perfon  of  this  lady?  And  yet  washer 
company  but  half  fo  agreeable,  I am  per- 
suaded all  the  world  would  run  mad  after 
wifdom.  But,  though  I tell  you  all  the 
difcourfe  1 had  with  the  lady,  you  mull: 
not  expe£I  miracles  from  me.  It  is  impos- 
sible, without  her  wit,  to  e.xprefs  her  Senti- 
ments, in  the  fame  manner  fire  delivered 
them.  For  my  part,  I think  her  very  learn- 
ed from  the  great  difpofition  (he  has  to 
learning.  It  is  Dot  poring  upon  books  that 
makes  a man  a Scholar  : I know  many  who 

have  done  nothing  elfe,  and  yet  I fancy 
are  not  one  title  the  wifer.  Perhaps,  you 
expefl,  before  I enter  upon  my  lubjeft,  I 
lhould  defcribe  the  Situation  and  building 
of  the  Marchionefs’  feat  ; many  great  pala- 
ces have  been  turned  infide  out  upon 
far  lefs  occafion  : but  I intend  to  fave  you 
and  myfelf  that  labour.  Suffice  it  for  me 
to  lay,  that  1 found  the  lady  without  com- 
pany, at  which  I was  not  difpleased  : I he 

fir  ft  two  days  drained  me  of  all  the  news  I 
brought  from  Paris.  What  I now  fend  you 
is  agronomical converfation  ; which  I will 
divide  into  fo  many  parts,  as  we  were  even- 
ings together. 


FIRST  EVENING. 


That  the  Earth  is  a Planet,  which  turns  on  itself,  and 
round  the  Sun. 


OnE  evening,  after  fupper,  we  went  to 
take  a turn  in  the  Park  : the  air,  from  the 
heat  of  the  preceding  day,  was  extremely 
refrefhing  the  nioon  about  an  hour  high, 
fhedding  her  lu II re  among  the  trees,  formed, 
nn  agreeable  mixture  of  light  and  darknefs  •, 
the  liars  were  arrayed  in  all  their  glory, 
and  not  a cloud  appeared  throughout  the 
hemifphere.  J was  muling  on  this  awful 
profpefl — but  who  can  long  contemplate  on 
the  moon  or  liars  in  the  company  of  a pretty 
woman  ? I am  much  millaken  if  that  is  a 
time  for  contemplation.  Well,  Madam,  fa  id 
I,  to  the  Marchionefs,  is  not  the  night  as 
pleasant  as  the  day  ? The  day,  faid  Ihe, 
like  a fair  beauty,  is  clear  and  dazzling  ; 
but  the  night,  like  a brown  one,  more  fob 
and  moving.  You  are  generou',  Madam), 
replied  I,  to  prefer  the  brow’n,  who  have  all 
the  charms  that  belong  to  the  fair  : but, 
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is  their  any  thing  more  beautiful  in  nature 
than  the  day  ? the  heroines  of  romances 
are  generally  fair  ; and  that  beauty  mull  be 
perfect  which  has  all  the  advantage  of 
imagination.  Tell  me  not,  faid  (lie,  of 
perfect  beauty  ; nothing  can  be  fo  that  is 
not  moving:  but  fince  you  talk  of  romances, 
why  do  lovers  in  their  fongs  and  elegies 
addrels  thcmlelves  to  the  night?  Itis  the 
night,  Madam,  faid  I,  that  crowns  their  joys, 
and  therefore  deferves  their  thanks.  Eut 
it  is  the  night,  anlwered  (he,  that  hears  their 
complaints;  and  hew  comes  it  to  pafs  the 
day  is  fo  little  trufttd  with  their  l'ecrets  ? 
I confers,  Madam,  faid  J,  the  night  has 
fomewhat  of  a more  melancholy  air  than  the 
day  ; we  fancy  the  liars  march  more  filently 
than  the  iun,  and  our  thoughts  wander  with 
the  more  liberty,  whilft.  we  think  all  the 
world  at  reft  hut  ourfelves  : befides,  the 

day  is  more  uniform  ; we  fee  nothing  but 
the  fun,  and  one  light  in  the  firmament  ; 
whilft  the  night  (hews  us  variety  of  objects, 
and  give:,  us  ten  thoufand  ftars,  which  infpire 
us  with  as  many  pleafant  ideas.  What  you 
fas  , (lie  replied,  is  true;  1 love  the  ftars;  there 
is  fomewhat  chaiming  in  them,  I could  al- 
moft  be  a ugly  \\  ith  the  iun  for  effacing  them. 
And  1 cannot,  (aid  I,  pardon  him,  for  keep- 
ingall  thofe  worlds  from  my  fight.  What 
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worlds,  faid  Hie,  looking  earneflly  upon  ir.c, 
do  you  mean  ? 

I beg  your  pardon,  madam,  replied  I, 
you  have  put  me  upon  my  folly,  and  1 begin 
to  rave.  \\  hat  folly,  faid  flie  ; I dilcover 
none?  Alas,  anfwered  I,  I am  afliamed, 

I mud  own  it:  I have  had  a llrong  fancy 
that  every  liar  is  a world  ; I will  not  fwcar 
that  it  is  true,  but  mud  think  fo,  becaufe  it 
is  fo  pleafant  to  believe  it  ; it  is  a fancy 
come  into  my  head,  which  is  very  diverting. 
If  your  folly  be  fo  diverting,  faid  the  Mar- 
chionefs,  pray  make  me  fenfible  of  it  ; pro- 
vided the  pleasure  be  fo  great,  I will  be- 
lieve as  much  of  the  liars  as  you  would  have 
me.  I fear  Madam,  replied  I,  it  is  a dc- 
verfion  you  will  not  relifli  •,  it  is  not  like 
reading  one  of  Molierc’s  plays  ; it  i>  a plea- 
lure  rather  of  the  fancy  than  ol  the  judge- 
ment. I hope,  anfwered  (he,  you  do  t ot 
think  me  incapable  of  it;  teach  me  your  llais, 
1 will  drew  you  the  contrary.  No,  no,  faid 
1,  it  diall  never  be  faid  l was  talking  pliilo- 
lophy  at  ten  o’clock  at  n'ght  to  the  mod 
amiable  creature  in  the  univerfe  •,  find  vour 
philofophers  fomewhere  elfe. 

But  in  vain  1 excufed  myfelf  : who  could 
refist  fuch  charms  ? I was  fotced  to  yield, 
and  yet  I knew  not  where  to  begin  $ for  to  a 
perfon  who  underfiands  nothing  of  natural 
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philofophy,  you  muft  go  a great  way  about 
to  prove  that  the  earth  may  be  a planet,  the 
planets  fo  many  earths,  and  all  the  ftar6 
worlds  : however,  to  give  her  a general  no- 
tion of  philofophy,  I at  lall  refolved  on  this 
method.  All  philofophy,  faid  I,  Madam, 
is  founded  upon  thele  two  propolitions,  if), 
that  we  are  too  fhort-fighted,  or  2d,  that  we 
are  too  curious ; for  if  cur  eyes  were  better 
than  they  are,  we  fliould  foon  lee  whether  the 
ftars  were  worlds  or  not  ; and  it  on  the  o- 
ther  hand  we  were  lefs  curious,  we  (hould 
not  care  whether  the  ftars  are  worlds  or  not; 
which  I think  is  much  to  the  lame  purpole. 
But  the  businels  is,  we  have  a delire  to  know 
more  than  we  fee:  And  again,  if  we  could 
difcern  well  what  we  do  fee,  it  would  be 
too  much  known  to  us  : but  we  fee  things 
quite  otherwife  than  they  are.  So  that  your 
true  philofopher  will  not  believe  what  he 
does  lee,  and  is  always  conjecturing  at 
wh 3 1 he  does  not,  which  is  a life  not  much 
to  be  envied.  Upon  this  I fancy  to  myfelf, 
that  nature  very  much  refembles  an  opera  ; 
where  you  Hand,  you  do  not  fee  the  ltage 
as  it  really  is;  but  as  it  is  placed  with  ad- 
vantage, and  all  the  wheels  and  movements 
are  hid,  to  make  the  reprefentation  the  more 
agreeable:  Nor  do  you  trouble  youifelt 

how,  or  by  what  means  the  machines  are 
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moved,  though  certainly  an  engineer  in  the 
pit  is  affe&ed  with  what  does  not  touch  you: 
he  is  pleafed  with  the  motion,  andisdemon- 
firating  to  himfelf  on  what  it  depends,  and 
how  it  came  to  pafs.  This  engineer  is 
like  a philofopher,  though  the  difficulty  be 
greater  on  the  philofopher’s  part,  the  ma- 
chines of  the  theatre  being  nothing  fo  curious 
as  thofe  of  nature,  who  difpofes  her  w heels 
and  fprings  fo  out  of  fight,  that  we  have 
been  long  ^gneffing  at  the  movement  of  the 
univerfe.  'Suppose  then  the  fages  to  be  at 
an  opera,  i.  e.  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Ariftotle, 
and  all  the  wife  men  who  have  made  fuch  a 
noife  in  the  world  forthefe  many  ages  ; we 
will  fuppofe  them  at  the  reprefentation  of 
Phaeton,  where  they  fee  the  afpiring  youth 
lifted  up  by  the  winds,  but  do  not  difcover 
the  wires  by  which  he  mounts,  nor  know 
they  any  thing  of  what  is  done  behind  the 
icenes.  Would  you  have  all  thefe  Philofo- 
phers  own  themlelvcs  to  be  ft^rk  fools,  and 
ponfefs  ingenioufly  they  do  know  not  how  it 
comes  to  pafs?  No,  no,  they  are  not  called 
wile  men  for  nothing  ; though,  let  me  tell 
you,  mod  of  their  wifdom  depends  upon  the 
ignorance  of  their  neighbours.  Every  man 
prcfently  gives  his  opinion,  and  how  impro- 
bable focver,  there  are  fools  enough  of  all 
iorts  to  believe  them:  One  tells  you  Phaeton 
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is  drawn  up  by  a hidden  magnetic  virtue,  no 
matter  where  it  lies  j and  perhaps  the  grave 
gentleman  will  take  pet  if  you  ask  him  the 
question.  Another  fays,  Pheeton  is  compo- 
sed of  certain  numbers  that  will  make  him 
mount  ; and  after  all,  the  philofopher  knows 
no  more  of  thofe  numbers  than  a fucking 
child  ot  algebra.  A third  tells  you,  Phaeton 
hath  a fecret  love  for  the  top  of  the  theatre, 
and,  like  a true  lover,  cannot  be  at  reft  out 
of  his  miftrefs’s  company,  with  an  hundred 
luch  extravagant  fancies,  that  a man  must 
conclude  the  old  fages  were  very  good  ban- 
terers.  But  nowcomes  Monlieur  Descartes, 
with  fome  of  the  moderns,  and  they  tell 
you  Pbreton  afeends,  bccaufe  a greater 
weight  than  he  defeends,  fo  that  now  we  do 
not  believe  a body  can  move  unlefs  it  is 
pufhed  and  forced  by  another  body,  and  as 
it  were  drawn  by  cords,  fo  that  nothing  can 
rife  or  fall  but  by  means  of  a counterpoiie  : 
to  fee  nature  then,  as  lire  really  is,  one  mult 
Hand  behind  the  feenes  at  the  opera.  I per- 
ceive, said  the  lady,  philosophy  is  now  be- 
come very  mechanical.  Yes,  Madanij  re- 
plied I,  fo  mechanical,  that  I fear  we  ihall 
quickly  be  alhamed  of  it;  they  will  have  the 
world  to  be  like  a watch,  that  is  very  regu- 
lar, and  depends  only  upon  the  juft  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  fcveral  parts  of  the  movement. 
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But  pray  tell  me,  Madam,  had  you  not  for- 
merly a more  fublime  idea  of  the  univerfe  ? 
Do  not  you  think  then  that  you  honoured  it 
more  than  it  deferved?  for  molt  people  have 
the  lefs  efteem  for  it,  fince  they  have  pre- 
tended to  know  it.  I am  not  of  their  opi- 
nion, said  Ore  ; I value  it  the  more,  fince  I 
know  it  resembles  a watch  ; and  the  more 
plain  and  eafy  the  whole  order  of  nature 
feems,  to  me  it  appears  to  be  the  more  ad- 
mirable. 

I do  not  know,  faid  1,  who  has  infpired 
you  with  thele  loiid  notions,  but  1 am  cer- 
tain there  are  few  who  have  them  btfides 
yourfelf : people  generally  admire  w hat  they 
do  not  comprehend  ; they  have  a veneration 
for  obfeurity,  and  lock  upon  nature  as  a 
kind  of  magic,  while  they  do  not  under- 
hand her;  and  defpife  her  beiow  legerde- 
main, when  once  they  are  acquainted  with 
her ; but  1 find  you,  Madam,  ib  much  bet- 
ter difpoied,  that  I have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  draw  the  curtain,  and  (how  you  the  world. 
T hat  noble  expanfe  which  appears  fartheft 
from  this  earth,  that  azure  firmament,  where 
the  liars  are  fattened  like  fo  many  nails,  and 
are  called  fixed,  becaule  they  leem  to  have 
no  other  motion  than  that  of  their  horizon, 
which  carries  them  with  itfelf  from  ealt  to 
welt,  js  called  the  heavens.  Between  the 
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earth  and  this  great  vault,  as  I may  call  it, 
hang,  at  different  heights,  the  fun,  and  the 
moon,  with  the  other  five  finis,  Mercury, 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  which 
we  call  the  planets.  Thefe  planets,  not 
being  fafiened  to  the  lame  heaven,  and 
having  very  unequal  motions,  have  diverfe 
afpefts  and  pofitions  : whereas  the  fixed 
liars,  in  refpeft  to  one  another,  are  always 
in  the  fame  fituation : for  example,  the 

chariot,  which  you  fee  is  compofed  of  thofe 
feven  (lars,  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  as 
it  now  is,  though  the  moon  is  fometimes 
nearer  to  the  fun,  and  fometimes  farther 
from  it  j and  fo  it  is  with  the  relt  of  the 
planets.  '1  hus,  things  appeared  to  the  old 
Chaldean  fiiepherds,  whofe  great  leifure 
produced  thofe  obfervations  that  have  fince 
been  the  foundation  of  aftronomy  j which 
lcience  had  its  birth  in  Chaldea,  as  geome- 
try fprung  from  Egypt  ; where  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  confounding  the  bounds 
of  the  fields,  occafioned  their  inventing 
more  exadf  meafures  to  diftingu^fh  every 
one’s  land  from  that  of  his  neighbour.  So 
that  aftronomy  was  the  daughter  of  idle, 
nefs,  geometry  of  intereft  j and  if  we  did 
but  examine  poetry,  wre  ftiould  certainly 
find  her  the  offspring  of  love. 

I am  glad,  faid  the  lady,  I have  learned 


tli e genealogy  of  the  fciences,  and  am  con- 
vinced I mult  flick  to  aftronomy  ; my  foul 
is  not  mercenary  enough  for  geometry,  nor 
is  it  tender  enough  for  poetry;  but  1 have 
as  much  time  to  fpare  as  aftronomy  requires; 
befides,  we  are  now  in  the  country,  and 
lead  a kind  of  pafloral  life,  all  which  fuits 
bell  with  aftronomy.  Do  not  deceive  your- 
felf,  Madam,  replied  I,  it  is  not  a true 
fliepherd’s  life  to  talk  of  the  ftars  and 
planets:  fee  if  they  pafs  their  time  fo  in 
Altrea.  That  fort  of  Ihepherd’s  craft,  an- 
fwered  (lie,  is  too  dangerous  for  me  to  learn. 
1 love  the  honeft  Chaldeans,  and  you  raufl 
teach  me  their  rules,  if  I am  to  improve  in 
their  lcience.  But  let  us  proceed  ; when 
they  had  placed  the  heavens  in  the  difpofi- 
tion  you  tell  me,  pray,  what  is  the  next 
quellion?  The  next,  faid  I,  is  the  dilpofing  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  univerfe,  which  the 
learned  call,  making  a lyftem.  But  before 
I expound  the  firfl  fyftem,  I would  have 
) ou  obferve,  that  we  are  naturally  like  the 
Athenian  ideot,  who  fancied  all  the  (hips 
were  his  which  came  into  Pyreium  port  : 
nor  is  our  folly  lefs  extravagant  ; we  be- 
lieve all  things  in  nature  deligned  for  our 
ule  ; and  do  but  alk  a philofopher,  to  what 
purpofe  is  that  prodigious  company  of  fixed 
ftars,  when  a far  lefs  number  would  perform 
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the  fervice  they  do  us  ? he  anfwers  coldly, 
i Hey  were  made  to  pleafc  our  fight.  Upon 
this  principle  they  imagined  the  earth  relted 
in  the  centre  of  the  univerfe,  while  all 
the  celellial  bodies,  which  were  made  for 
it,  took  the  pains  to  turn  round  to  give  light 
to  it.  They  placed  the  moon  above  the 
earth,  Mercury  above  the  Moon,  after  Venus 
the  lun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  above  all 
thefe  they  fet  the  heaven  of  fixed  flat  s : the 
earth  was  juft  in  the  middle  of  thofe  circles 
is  hie h contain  the  planets  •,  and  the  greater 
the  ciicles  were,  the  farther  were  they  dis- 
tant from  the  earth;  and  by  confequence 
the  fartheft  planets  took  up  the  molt  time  in 
finiftiing  their  courfe  ; which  in  effeft  is 
true.  But  why,  faid  the  Marchionefs,  enter - 
rupring  me,  do  you  diflike  this  fyftem  ? It 
feems  to  me  very  clear  and  intelligible. 
However,  replied  I,  Madam,  I will  make 
it  plainer  ; for  fhould  I give  it  you  as  it 
came  from  Ptolomy,  its  author,  or  fome  o- 
thers  who  have  fince  ftudied  it,  I ihould 
frighten  you,  I fancy,  inftead  of  diverting 
you.  Since  the  motions  of  the  planets  are 
not  fo  regular,  but  that  fometimes  they  go 
failer,  fometimes  flower,  fometimes  are 
nearer  the  earth,  and  fometimes  farther  from 
it  ; the  ancients  invented  I do  not  know 
how  many  erbs  or  circles,  involved  one  with- 


in  another,  which  they  thought  would  folve 
all  objections.  T his  confufion  of  circles  was 
fo  great,  that,  at  the  time,  when  they  knew 
no  better,  a certain  king  of  Caflile,  a great 
mathematician,  but  not  much  troubled  with 
religion,  laid,  that,  had  Clod  confulted  him 
when  he  made  the  world,  he  would  have 
told  him  how  to  have  framed  it  better.  The 
laying  was  very  atbeiflical,  and  no  doubt  the 
inductions  he  would  have  given  the  Al-  i 
mighty,  were  the  fupprefling  thofe  circles 
with  which  he  had  clogged  the  celeflial  mo- 
tions, and  the  taking  away  two  or  three 
fupertluous  heavens,  which  were  placed  a- 
bove  the  fixed  ftarsj  for  the  philofophers.  to 
explain  the  motion  of  the  celelh'al  bodies, 
had  above  the  uppermoft  heaven,  which  we 
fee,  found  another  of  cryflal,  to  influence 
and  give  motion  to  the  inferior  heavens  ; 
and  where-ever  they  heard  of  another  mo- 
tion, they  prcfently  clapped  up  a cryftal 
heaven,  which  coll  them  nothing.  But 
why,  faid  the  lady,  mult  their  heaven  be  of 
ctyftal,  would  nothing  clfe  ferve  as  well  ? 
No,  no,  replied  I,  nothing  fo  well  ; for  the 
light  is  to  come  through  them,  and  yet  they 
are  to  be  folid.  Aiiflotle  would  have  it  fo, 
he  had  found  folidity  to  be  one  of  their  ex- 
cellencies, and  when  he  had  once  laid  it,  no 
body  would  be  fo  rude  as  to  queltion  him. 

B 
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Bat  it  feems  there  were  comets  much  high- 
er than  the  philofophers  expected,  which,  as 
they  paffed  along,  broke  the  cryftal  heavens, 
and  confounded  the  univerfe.  But  to  make 
the  beft  of  a bad  market,  they  prefently 
melted  down  their  broken  glafs,  and  to 
Ariftotle’s  confufion,  made  the  heaven 
fluid;  and  by  the  obfervations  of  thefe  latter 
ages,  it  is  now  out  of  doubt  that  Venus  and 
Mercury  turn  round  the  fun,  and  not  round 
the  earth,  according  to  the  ancient  fyftem, 
which  is  now  entirely  exploded,  and  all 
the  authorities  not  worth  a rufh.  But  that 
which  I am  going  to  lay  down  will  folve  all, 
and  is  fo  clear,  that  the  King  of  Caflile  him- 
felf  may  fparc  his  advice.  Methinks, 
faid  the  Marchionefs,  your  philofophy  is 
a kind  of  out-cry,  where  he  that  offers  to 
do  the  work  cheapefl  carries  it  from  all  the 
reft.  This,  faid  I,  is  very  true  ; nature 
is  a great  houfewife,  flie  always  makes  ufe 
of  what  colls  leaft,  let  the  difference  be  e- 
ver  fo  inconliderable  ; and  yet  this  frugality  <s 
accompanied  with  an  extraordinary  magni- 
ficence, which  fhines  through  all  her  worksj 
that  is,  (he  is  magnificent  in  the  defign,  but 
frugal  in  the  execution  ; and  what  can  be 
more  praife  worthy  than  a great  defign  ac- 
complilhed  with  a little  expence  ? But  in  our 
ideas  we  turn  things  topfy-turvy,  we  place 
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our  thrift  in  the  defign,  and  are  at  ten  time* 
more  charge  in  workmanfhip  than  it  re- 
quires ; which  is  very  ridiculous.  Imitate 
nature  then,  replied  (he,  in  your  fyftem,  and 
give  me  as  little  trouble  as  you  can  to  com- 
prehend you.  Madam,  faid  I,  fear  it  not, 
we  have  done  without  impertinences  : ima- 
gine then  a German,  called  Copernicus, 
confounding  every  thing,  tearing  in  pieces 
the  beloved  circles  of  antiquity,  and  (hatter- 
ing  their  cryftal  heavens  like  (o  nvanypanes 
• of  glafs  j leized  with  the  noble  rage  of  a- 
flronomy,  he  fnatches  up  the  earth  from  the 
centre  of  the  univerfe,  fends  her  packing, 
and  places  the  fun  in  the  centre,  to  which  it 
did  more  juftly  belong  j the  planets  no  long- 
< er  turn  round  the  earth,  nor  inclofe  it  in  the 
'circles  they  defcribe  ; if  they  give  us  light, 

: it  is  but  by  chance,  and  as  they  meet  us  in 
i their  way  : all  now  turns  rcund  the  fun,  even 
ithe  earth  herfelf  j and  Copernicus,  to  punifh 
t the  earth  for  her  former  lazinels,  makes  her 
'contribute  all  he  can  to  the  motion  of  the 
] planets  and  heavens  J and  now' dripped  of  all 
ithe  heavenly  equipage  with  which  lhe  was 
fo  gloiiouily  attended,  (lie. has  nothing  left 
Iher  but  the  moon,  which  ltill  turns  round 
about  her.  Fair  and  foftly,  replied  the  Mar- 
chionefs  ; I fancy  you  yourfelf  aie  feized 
with  the  noble  lury  of  adronomv  •,  a little 
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lei's  rapture,  and  I (hall  underhand  you  the 
better.  The  fun,  you  affirm,  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  univerfe,  and  is  immoveable  ; 
what  follows  next  ? It  is  Mercury,  faid  I, 
he  turns  round  the  fun,  fo  that  the  fun  is  the 
centre  of  the  circle  wherein  Mercury  moves  j 
above  Mercury  is  Venus,  who  turns  alfo 
round  the  fun  ; after,  comes  the  earth, 
which  being  placed  higher  than  Mercury 
and  Venus,  makes  a greater  circle  round  the 
fun  than  either  of  them;  at  lalt  comes  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  in  the  iame  order  i 
name  them  •,  fo  that  Saturn  has  the  greatefi: 
circle  round  the  fun,  which  is  the  reafon  he 
is  longer  in  making  his  revolution  than  any 
of  the  other  planets.  You  have  forgot  the 
moon,  faid  the  Marchionefs.  We  ffiall 
quickly  find  her  again,  replied  I:  the  moon 
turns  round  the  earth,  and  does  not  leave 
her,  but  as  the  earth  advances  in  the  circle, 
which  (lie  describes  about  the  funj  and  if  the 
moon  turns  round  the  fun,  it  is  becaufe  (he 
will  not  quit#  the  earth.  1 underhand  you, 
faid  (he,  and  I love  the  moon  for  (laying 
with  us  when  all  the  other  planets  abandon 
us  : nay,  1 fear  your  German  would  have 
willingly  taken  her  away  too  if  he  could  j 
for  in  all  his  proceedings,  I find  he  had  a 
great  fpite  to  the  earth.  It  was  well  done 
*jfhim,  faid  I,  to  abate  the  vanity  of  man- 
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kind,  who  had  taken  up  the  bert  place  in  the 
univerfe  ; and  it  pleafes  me  to  Tee  the  earth 
in  the  crowds  of  planets.  Sure,  anfw-ered 
Ihe,  you  do  not  think  their  vanity  extends 
iifelf  fo  far  as  aftronomy  ! Do  you  believe 
you  have  humbled  me,  in  telling  me  the 
earth  goes  round  the  fun  ? For  my  part,  I 
do  not  think  royfelf  the  w-orfe  for  it.  I con- 
fefs,  Madam,  faid  I,  it  is  my  belief  that  a 
fair  lady  would  be  much  more  concerned  for 
her  place  at  a ball,  than  for  her  rank  in  the 
univerfe-,  and  the  precedence  of  two  planets 
will  not  make  half  fuch  a noife  in  the  world 
as  that  of  two  ambafladors  j however,  the 
fame  inclination  which  reigns  at  a cere- 
mony governs  in  a fyftem  ; and  if  you  love 
theupptrmoft  place  in  the  one,  the  pbilofo- 
pher  defires  the  centre  in  the  other-,  he 
flatters  himfelf  that  all  things  were  made 
for  him,  and  infenfibly  believes  a matter  of 
pure  fpeculation  to  be  a point  of  interert. 
This  is  a calumny,  faid  (he,  you  have  in- 
vented againft  mankind^  why  did  they  re- 
ceive this  fyflem  if  it  was  fo  erroneous  ? I 
know  not,  anfwered  I,  but  I am  fure  Coper- 
nicus himfelf  diflributed  the  fuccefs  of  his 
opinion  ; it  was  a long  time  before  he  would 
venture  to  pub] i fh  it-,  nor  had  he  done  it 
then  without  the  importunity  of  his  friends. 
Rut  do  you  know  what  became  of  him  ? the 
b 
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very  day  tliey  brought  him  the  firft  printed 
(beet  of  his  book,  lie  died  ; forefeeing  that 
he  fliould  never  be  able  to  reconcile  all  the 
contra<li£tions,  and  therefore  very  wisely 
ftept  out  of  the  way.  I would  be  juft  to  all 
the  world,  faid  the  lady,  but  it  is  hard  to 
fancy  we  move,  and  yet  find  we  do  not 
change  our  place  j we  perceive  our- 
felves  in  the  morning  where  we  lay  down  at 
night  : perhaps  you  will  tell  me  the  whole 
earth  moves.  Yes,  certainly,  added  I •, 
it  is  the  fame  cafe  as  if  you  fell  afleep  in  a 
boat  upon  the  river  j when  you  awake  you 
find  yourfelf  in  the  fame  place,  and  the  fame 
lituation,  in  refpecl  to  all  the  parts  of  the 
boat.  It  is  true,  faid  ftie,  but  there  is  a 
great  difference  ; when  I wake  I find  ano- 
ther ftiore,  and  that  (hows  me  my  boat 
has  changed  its  place.  But  it  is  not  thefame 
with  the  earth.  I find  all  things  as  I left 
them.  No,  no,  faid  J,  there  is  another 
ftiore  too  ; you  know,  that  beyond  the  cir- 
cles of  the  planets  are  fixed,  ftars  j there  is 
our  (hore.  I am  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  makes  a great  circle  round  the  fun  j 
I look  for  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  fee 
the  fun  there  j then  I diredl  my  fight  be- 
yond the  fun  in  a right  line,  and  (hould  cer- 
tainly difcover  the  fixed  ftars,  which  anfwer 
to  the  fun,  but  that  t lie  light  of  the  fun 
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effaces  them  : but  at  night  I eafily  perceive 

the  fiars  that  correfponded  with  him  in  the 
day,  which  is  exaflly  the  fame  thing  ; if  the 
earth  did  not  change  its  place  in  the  circle 
where  it  is,  I Ihould  fee  the  fun  always  a- 
gainfi  the  fame  fixed  fiars  j but  when  the 
earth  changes  its  place,  the  iun  mufl  anfwer 
to  other  liars  j and  there  again  is  your  flioxe, 
which  is  always  changing.  And  feeing  the 
eaith  makes  her  circle  in  a year,  I fee  the 
fun  likewifc  in  the  fpace  of  a year  anfwer 
fucceflively  to  the  whole  circle  of  the  fixed 
liars,  which  circle  is  called  the  zodiac.  I 
will  di  aw  you  the  figure  of  it,  if  you  pleafe, 
on  the  fand.  It  is  no  matter,,  (aid  the  lady, 
I can  do  wellenongh  without  it  ; befides,  it 
will  give  an  air  of  learning  to  my  patk, 
which  I would  not  have  in  it  : tor  1 have 

heard  of  a certain  philofophcr,  who  being 
Ihipwrecked  upon  an  unknown  ifland,  feting 
feveral  mathematical  figures  tiaced  on  the 
fea-lhore,  cried  out  to  thofc  who  followed 
him,  courage,  my  companions,  the  i lie  is 
inhabited,  behold  the  footlleps  of  men.  F.ut 
you  may  fpare  your  figures,  fucb  footlleps 
are  not  decent  here. 

1 toufefs,  madam,  added  I,  the  footlleps 
of  loveis  would  better  bcccme  this  place  ; 
that  is,ycur  name  and  cypher  catved  on  the 
trees  by  ycur  adorets.  Tell  ire  r.ot,  fail 
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flie,  of  lovers  and  adorers.  I am  for  mv  be- 
loved fun  and  planets  : but  how  comes  it  to 

pafs,  that  the  sun,  as  to  thefised  liars,  com- 
pletes his  courfe  but  in  a year,  and  yet  goes 
over  our  heads  every  day  ? Did  you  never, 
faid  I,  observe  a bowl  on  the  green  ? It 
runs  towards  the  jack.,  and  at  the  fame  time 
turns  very  often  round  itfelf:  fo  that  the 
parts  which  were  above,  are  below  •,  and 
those  which  were  below  are  above.  Jufi  fo 
it  is  with  the  earth  : at  the  fame  time  that 
!he  advances  in  the  circle,  which  in  a year’s 
fpace  (he  makes  round  the  fun,  in  twenty- 
four  hours  (lie  turns  round  herself ; fo  that 
in  twenty-four  hours  every  part  of  the  earth 
lofes  the  fun,  and  recovers  liiip  again  ; and 
as  it  turns  towards  the  (un,  it  feems  to  rife, 
and  as  it  turns  from  him,  it  feems  to  fall. 
It  is  very  pleasant,  faid  flic,  that  the  earth 
mull  take  all  upon  herfelf,  and  the  fun  do 
nothing:  and  when  the  moon,  the  other 

planets,  and  the  fixed  Aars,  feem  to  go  over 
our  heads  every  twenty-four  hours,  you  will 
fay,  that  too  is  only  fancy.  Mere  fancy, 
Madam,  which  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufe: 
for  the  planets  complete  their  courfes  round 
the  fun  at  unequal  times,  according  to  their 
unequal  diftances  •,  and  that  which  to-day 
we  fee  anfwer  to  a certain  point  in  the  zo- 
diac, or  circle  of  the  fixed  liars,  to  morrow 
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mill  anfwer  to  another  point,  becaufe  it  is 
■ advanced  on  its  own  circle,  as  well  as  we 
are  advanced  upon  ours:  we  move,  and  the 
planets  move  too,  but  with  more  or  lefs  ra- 
pidity than  we  do  ; this  puts  us  in  different 
points  of  fight  in  refpedl  to  them,  and  makes 
us  think  their  courfes  irregular.  But  there 
is  no  occafion  of  difeourfing  to  you  on  that 
head:  it  is  fufficient  to  infoi  m you,  that  what 
seems  irregular  in  the  planets  proceeds  only 
from  our  motion,  when  in  truth  they  are  all 
very  regular.  I will  fuppofe  them  fo,  faid 
the  lady  : but  I would  not  have  their  regula- 
rity put  she  earth  to  fo  great  trouble  5 me- 
thinks,  you  exaft  too  much  activity  from  fo 
ponderous  a mafs.  But,  faid  I,  had  you  ra- 
ther that  the  fun  and  all  the  flats,  which  are 
vaft  great  bodies,  Ihould  in  twenty-four  hours 
make  a prodigious  tour  round  the  earth  ; and 
that  the  fixed  liars,  which  are  in  a circle  of 
infinite  extent,  whole  movement  is  always 
extreme,  fliould  iun  in  a day  300,000,000 
of  leagues,  and  go  farther  than  from  hence 
to  China,  in  the  time  that  you  would  lay,4  a- 
* way,  quick  to  China,’  as  they  needs  muff, 
if  the  earth  did  net  turn  round  itfelf  every 
twenty-four  hours  ? To  fav  the  truth,  it  is 
much  more  reafonable  to  think  thatlhe  Ihould 
make  the  tour,  which  at  mod  is  not  above 
9 coo  leagues  j you  perceive  plainly,  that  to 
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fet  9000  leagues  againd  300,000,000,  is 
no  trilling  difference.  Oil,  laid  (lie,  the 
fun  and  liars  are  all  lire,  their  motion  is  not 
very  flow  •,  but  the  earth,  I fancy,  is  a little 
unwieldy.  That,  replied  I,  fignifies  no- 
thing; for  what  think  you  of  a firlt  rate  (hip, 
which  carries  150  guns,  and  above  3000 
men,  befides  great  quantities  of  merchandife? 
one  puff  of  wind,  you  fee,  fets  her  a-failing, 
becaufe  the  water  is  liquid,  and  being  eafily 
feparated,  very  little  redds  the  motion  of  the 
(hip:  or  if  (he  lie  in  the  middle  of  a river,  (lie 
will  without  difficulty  diive  with  the  ftream, 
becaufe  there  is  nothing  to  oppofe  her  courfe. 
So  the  earth,  though  never  fo  weighty,  is 
as  eadly  born  up  by  the  celeflial  matter, 
which  is  a thoufand  times  more  fluid  than 
the  water,  and  fills  all  that  great  fpace  where 
the  planets  float  ; for  how  elfe  would  you 
have  the  earth  fadened  to  refid  the  motion  of 
the  celedial  matter,  and  not  be  driven  by 
it  ? You  may  as  well  fancy  a little  block  ot 
w-ood  can  withdand  the  current  of  a river. 
But  pray,  faid  die,  how  can  the  earth,  with 
all  its  weight,  be  born  up  by  your  celeflial 
matter,  which  mud  be  very  light,  becaufe 
it  is  fo  fluid  ? It  does  not  argue,  anfwercd  I, 
that  what  is  mod  fluid,  is  mod  light  : for 
what  think  you  of  the  great  fiiip  l mention- 
ed jud  now,  which,  witli  all  its  burden  is  yet 
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lighter  than  the  water  it  floats  on?  I will 
lave  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  (hip,  faid 
hhe,  with  fome  warmth  ; and  1 begin  to  ap- 
prehend myfelf  in  fome  danger  upon  fuch  a 
whirligig  as  you  have  made  of  the  eatth. 
irhere  is  no  danger,  faid  I ; but,  Madam, 
rf  your  fears  increafe,  we  will  have  the  earth 
upported  by  your  elephants,  as  the  Indians 
relieve  it.  Hey  day,  cried  (he,  here  is  an- 
other fyflem  ; however,  I love  thofe  people 
cor  taking  care  of  themfelves  ; they  have  a 
good  foundation  to  trull  to,  while  we  Co- 
pernicians  are  a little  too  ventrous  with  the 
tceleflial  matter  ; and  yet  I fancy,  if  tire  In- 
dians thought  the  earth  in  the  lead  danger 
of  finking  they  would  double  their  number 
tjf  elephants. 

They  do  well,  faid  I,  laughing  at  her  fan- 
::y,  who  would  fleep  in  fear.  And  if  you 
rave  occafion  for  them  to  night,  we  will 
rut  as  many  as  you  pleafe  in  our  fyltem  ; we 
ran  take  them  away  again  by  degrees,  as  you 
grow  better  confiimed.  I do  not  think  them 
very  neceflary,  faid  flic.  I have  courage 
enough  to  turn.  You  fliall  turn  with  pleafure, 
Madam,  faid  I,  and  fliall  find  delightful  i- 
ideas  in  this  fyflem.  For  example,  fome- 
times  I fancy  myfelf  fufpended  in  the  air, 
without  any  motion,  while  the  earth  turns 
round  me  in  twenty  four  hours;  I fee,  I know 
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not  how  many  different  faces  pafs  under  me, 
fome  white,  fome  black,  and  fome  tawny  ; 
fometimes  I fee  hats,  and  fometimes  tur- 
bants;  now  heads  of  hair,  and  then  bald 
pates  ; here  I fee  cities  with  fteeplcr,  fome 
with  fpires  and  crefcents,  others  with  towers 
of  porcelain  ; and,  anon,  great  countries 
with  nothing  but  huts;  here  I fee  vaft  oceans, 
and  there  moll  horrible  defarts  ; in  ftiort,  I 
difeover  the  infinite  variety  which  is  upon 
the  furface  of  the  earth. 

I confefs,  faid  fire,  twenty-four  hours 
would  thus  be  very  well  bellowed,  fo  we 
were  in  the  fame  place  where  we  are  now; 
I do  not  mean  in  the  park,  but  we  will  fup- 
pofe  ourfelves  in  the  air,  other  people  con- 
tinually palling  by,  who  take  up  our  place* 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  we  re-, 
turn  to  it  again. 

Copernicus  himfelf,  anfvvered  I,  could 
not  have  comprehended  it  better  ; firft  then 
we  might  fee  the  Englilh  palling  by  us,  up 
to  the  ears  in  politics,  yet  fettling  the  nation 
no  better  than  we  do  the  world  in  the  moon; 
then  follow’s  a great  fea,  and  there  perhaps 
fome  veffel,  not  near  in  that  tranquillity  as 
we  are  ; then  come  lome  of  the  Iroquois  go- 
ing to  eat  a prifoner  for  their  breakfaft,  who 
feems  as  little  concerned  as  his  devourers. 

After  appear  the  women  of  the  land  of 
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JetTb,  who  fpend  all  their  time  in  drelTing 
provilions  for  their  husbands,  and  painting 
their  lips  and  eye  brows  blue,  only  to  pleale 
the  greateli  brutes  in  the  world  : then  the 

Tartars  going  devoutly  on  pilgrimage  to  the 
great  Prefler  John,  who  never  comes  out  of 
a gloomy  apartment,  all  hung  with  lamps,  by 
the  light  of  which  they  pay  their  adoiation 
to  him  : then  the  fair  Circaflians,  who  make 
no  fcruplc  of  granting  every  thing  to  the 
firft  comer,  except  what  they  think  eflenti- 
ally  belongs  to  their  husbands  : then  the  in- 
habitants of  little  Tartary,  going  to  Ileal 
concubines  for  the  Tuiks  and  Perfiansj  and 
at  lad,  our  own  dear  countrymen,  it  may 
be,  in  fome  points,  as  ridiculous  as  the  belt 
of  them. 

This,  faid  the  Marchionefs,  is  very  plea- 
fant  ; but,  to  imagine  what  you  tell  me, 
though  I were  above,  and  law  all  this,  I 
would  have  the  liberty  to  lialten  or  retard 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  according  as  the 
objects  pleafed  me  more  or  lefs ; and  I allure 
you  I (hould  quickly  lend  packing  the  po- 
liticians and  men  eaters,  but  (hould  have  a 
great  curiofity  for  the  fair  Circaflians  ; for 
methinks  they  have  a cuflom  very  particular. 
But  I have  a difficulty  to  folve,  snd  you 
mufl  be  ferious.  As  the  earth  moves,  the 
air  changes  every  moment,  fo  we  breath 
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the  air  of  another  country.  Not  at  all,  re- 
plied I j for  the  air  which  cncompaflcs  the 
earth  does  not  extend  above  a certain  height, 
perhaps  twenty  leagues  ; it  follows  us  and 
turns  with  us  : have  you  not  feen  the  labour 
of  the  filk-worm,  the  (hells  which  thofe  lit- 
tle infe£ts  impiifon  ti  emfelves  in,  and  weave 
with  fo  much  art  and  clofenefs  j but  yet  their 
covering  is  of  a down,  very  loofe  and  foft  j fo 
the  earth,  which  is  folid,  is  covered  from  the 
furface  twenty  leagues  upwards  with  a kind 
of  down,  which  is  the  air,  and  like  the  (hell 
of  the  filk-worm  turns  at  the  fame  time.  Be- 
yond the  air  is  the  celetlial  matter,  incom- 
parably mo  e pure  and  fubtle,  and  much 
more  agitated  than  the  air. 

Your  compatifon,  faid  (he,  is  fomewdiat 
low,  and  yet  what  wonders  are  wrought, 
what  .wars,  what  changes,  in  this  little  (hell  ? 
It  is  t-ruc,  replied  I ",  hut  nature  takes  no  no- 
tice of  fucli  minute  particular  motions,  but 
drives  us  along  with  the  general  motions,  as 
if  (lie  were  at  bowls. 

JVIethiuks,  faid  (lie,  it  is  very  ridiculous 
to  be  upon  a thing  that  turns,  and  be  in  all 
this  perplexity,  and  yet  not  be  well  allured 
that  it  does  turn  ; and  to  tell  you  tire  truth, 
I begin  to  d:flru!l  the  reafons  you  give  why 
we  (hould  not  be  f-nfible  of  the  motion  of 
the  earth  ; lor  it  is  potlible  there  fhould  not 
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perceive  it  ? 

All  motions,  replied  I,  the  more  common 
and  natural  they  aie,  are  the  lefs  pcrcepti- 
blej  and  this  holds  true  even  in  morality  : 
the  motion  of  felf-love  is  fo  natural  to  us, 
that  for  the  moll  part  we  are  not  fenfible  of 
it,  and  we  believe  we  aft  by  other  principles. 
Ah  ! faid  the  Marchionefs,  now  are  you  mo- 
ralizing to  a queftion  of  natural  phiiofophy, 
which  is  running  wide  of  the  argument  : but 
enough,  this  lefture  is  fufficient  for  the  firft 
time  ; let  us  now  depart,  and  meet  here  a- 
gain  to  morrow,  you  with  your  fyftems,  and 
I with  my  ignorance. 

In  returning  back,  to  the  caflle,  that  I 
might  fay  all  I could  on  the  fubjtft,  I told 
her  of  a third  fyflem  invented  by  Tycho- 
Brache,  who  had  fixed  the  earth  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  world,  turned  the  fun  round  the 
earth,  and  the  reft  of  the  planets  round  the 
fun  j for  fince  the  new  difcoveries,  there  was 
no  way  left  to  have  the  planets  turn  round 
the  earth.  But  the  lady,  with  the  quicktlt 
apprehenfion,  replied,  ihe  thought  that  too 
affefted  a fyftem,  that  among  fo  many  great 
bodies,  the  earth  only  flrould  be  exempted 
from  turning  round  the  fun  ; that  it  was  im- 
proper to  make  the  fun  turn  round  the  earth, 
when  all  the  planets  turn  round  the  funj  and 
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that  though  this  fyftem  was  to  piove  the  im- 
mobility  of  the  earth,  yet  ihe  thought  it  very 
improbable  : fo  we  refolved  to  Rick  to  Co- 
pernicus, whofe  opinion  we  thought  mofl 
uniform,  probable,  and  diverting.  In  a 
word,  the  fimplicity  of  his  fyRem  convinces 
u?,  and  the  boldncfs  of  it  furprifcs  with 
pleafurc. 
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THE  SECOND  EVENING. 


That  the  Moon  is  an  Habitable  H'orld 


T.  HE  next  morning,  ns  foon  ns  any  one 
could  get  admittance,  I fent  to  the  Mar- 
chionefs’s  apartment,  to  know  how  (he  had 
relied,  and  whether  the  motion  of  the  earth 
had  not  disturbed  her  > She  teturned  for  an- 
fwer,  that  Hie  began  to  be  accullomed  to  it, 
and  that  Copernicus  himfeif  had  not  lie pt 
better.  boon  after,  there  came  fome  neigh- 
bours to  dinner,  who  fluid  with  her  till  the 
evening,  according  to  a tirefome  rural  cus- 
tom ; nay,  and  they  were  very  obliging  in 
going  then,  for  the  country  likcwife  gives  a 
privilege  of  extending  their  vifits  to  the  next 
morning,  if  they  be  fo  difpofed,  and  have 
not  the  confcience  to  break  up.  The  Mar- 
chionefs  and  I,  finding  ourfelves  at  liberty  in 
the  evening,  went  again  to  the  paik,  and 
immediately  fell  upon  our  fyflcms  : fhe  fo 

well  retained  what  I told  her  the  night  be- 
c 3 
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fore,  that  (lie  defired  I would  proceed,  with- 
out any  repetition.  Well,  Madam,  faid  I, 
fince  the  fun,  which  is  now  immoveable,  has 
left  off  being  a planet,  and  the  earth,  which 
turns  round  him  is  now  become  one,  you 
will  not  be  furprifed  when  you  hear  that  the 
moon  is  an  earth  too,  and  a habitable  world. 

I confefs,  faid  (he,  I have  often  heard  talk 
of  the  world  in  the  moon,  but  I always  look- 
ed upon  it  as  vifionary,  and  mere  fancy. 
And,  replied  I,  it  may  be  so  fl ill  j I am  in 
this  cafe,  as  people  in  a civil  wrar,  where 
the  uncertainty  of  what  may  happen  makes 
them  hold  intelligence  with  the  oppofitc  par- 
ty, and  correfpond  with  their  very  enemies  •, 
for  though  I do  verilv  believe  the  moon  is 
inhabited,  I live  civilly  with  thofe  who  do 
not  believe  it  3 and  I am,  like  iome  honelt 
gentlemen  in  point  of  religion,  dill  ready  to 
embrace  the  prevailing  opinion  ; but  till  the 
unbelievers  have  a more  confiderable  ad- 
vantage, I declare  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moon. 

Suppofe  there  had  never  been  any  com- 
munication between  Paris  and  St.  Dennis, 
and  one,  who  was  never  beyond  the  walls  of 
this  city,  faw  St.  Dennis  from  the  towers  of 
Notrc-Dame  •,  you  a(k  him  if  he  believes  St. 
Dennis  is  inhabited  as  Paris  is?  He  prefently 
anfwers  boldly,  No  3 for  faid  he,  I fee  ve- 
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iry  well  the  people  at  Paris,  but  tliofe  at 
St.  Dennis  I do  not  fee  at  all,  nor  did  I ever 
lhearofany  there:  it  is  true,  you  tell  him, 
t th at  from  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  he 
cannot  perceive  any  inhabitants  of  St.  Den- 
nis, becaufe  of  the  diftance  ; but  all  that  he 
does  difcover  of  St.  Dennis,  very  much  re- 
fcmbles  what  he  fees  at  Paris,  the  fleeples, 
houfes,  and  walls,  fo  that  it  may  very  well 
be  inhabited  as  Paris  is.  All  this  fignifies 
nothing  ; my  cockney  Hill  maintains  that 
St.  Dennis  is  not  inhabited,  becaufe  he  fees 
no  body  there.  The  moon  is  our  St.  Den- 
nis, and  every  one  of  us  like  this  Parifian 
cockney,  who  never  went  out  of  his  own  city. 

You  are  too  fevere,  fays  {he,  upon  your 
fellow  citizens  j we  are  not  all  fure  fo  filly  as 
the  cockney  ; fince  St.  Dennis  is  juft  like 
Paris,  he  is  a fool  if  he  does  not  think  it  in- 
habited : but  the  moon  is  not  at  all  like  the 
earth.  Tak^'/care  what  you  fay,  Madam, 
replied  I,  for  the  moon  refembles  the  earth, 
you  are  under  a neceflity  to  believe  it  inha- 
bited. If  it  be  fo,  faid  ftie,  I own  I cannot 
be  difpenfed  from  believing  it  j and  you  feem 
fo  confident  of  it,  that  I fear  I muft  whether 
I will  or  no.  It  is  true,  the  two  motions  of 
the  earth,  (which  I could  never  imagine  till 
now)  do  a little  ftagger  me  as  to  all  the  reft  ; 
but  yet,  how  is  it  pofTible  the  earth  ihould 
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enlighten  as  the  moon  does,  without  which 
they  cannot  be  alike  ? If  that  be  all,  added  I, 
the  difference  is  not  great  ; for  it  is  the  fun 
which  is  the  foie  fountain  of  light  ; that  qua- 
lity proceeds  only  from  him;  and  if  the  pla- 
nets give  light  to  us,  it  is  becaufe  they  firfl 
receive  it  from  the  fun  ; the  fun  fends  light 
to  the  mooD,  and  fhe  reflefts  it  back  on  tjie 
earth;  the  earth  in  the  fame  manner  receives 
light  from  the  fun,  and  fends  it  to  the  moon; 
for  the  diflance  is  the  fame  between  the  earth 
and  the  moon,  as  between  the  moon  and  the 
earth. 

But,  faid  the  Marchionefs,  is  the  earth 
as  fit  to  fend  back  the  light  of  the  fun  as  the 
moon  is  ? You  are  altogether  for  the  moon, 
faid  I ; fhe  is  much  obliged  to  you;  but  you 
muff  know  that  light  is  made  up  of  certain 
little  balls,  which  rebound  from  what  is  fo- 
lid,  but  pafs  through  what  admits  of  an  en- 
trance in  a right  line,  as  air  or  glafs:  fothat 
what,  makes  the  moon  enlighten  us  is,  that 
fhe  is  a firm  and  folid  body,  from  which  the 
little  balls  rebound  : and  we  muff  deny  our 
fenfes,  if  we  will  not  allow  the  earth  the  fame 
folidity  : in  fhort,  the  difference  is  how  we 

are  feated;  for  the  moon  being  at  fo  vail  a dis- 
tance from  us,  we  can  only  difeover  her  to 
be  a body  of  light,  and  do  not  perceive  that 
fhe  is  a great  mafs,  altogether  like  the  earth 
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whereas,  on  the  contrary,  becaufe  we  are  fo 
near  the  earth,  we  know  her  to  be  a great 
mafs,  proper  for  the  furnifhing  provifion  for 
animals  but  do  not  difcover  her  to  be  a bo- 
dy of  light,  for  want  of  the  due  dillance.  It 
isjull  fo  with  us  all,  faid  the  lady;  we  are 
dazzled  with  the  quality  and  fortune  of  thofe 
who  are  above  us,  when,  did  we  but  examine 
things  nicely,  we  Aiould  find  ouifclves  upon 
a level. 

It  is  the  very  fame  thing,  faid  I,  we  would 
judge  of  all  things,  but  yet  Hand  in  the  wrong 
place  ; we  are  too  near  to  judge  of  ourfelves, 
and  too  far  off  to  know  others  $ fo  that  the 
true  way  to  fee  things  as  they  are,  is  to  Hand 
betw  een  the  moon  and  the  earth  j to  be  pure- 
ly a fpe&ator  of  this  world,  and  not  an  in- 
habitant. I fliall  never  be  fatisfied,  faid 
flie,  for  the  injuflice  we  do  the  earth,  and 
the  too  favourable  opinion  we  have  of  the 
moon,  till  you  affure  me  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  moon  are  as  little  acquainted  with 
their  own  advantages  as  we  are  with  ours  : 
and  that  they  take  our  earth  for  a planet, 
without  knowing  theirs  is  one  too.  Do  not 
doubt  it,  anfwered  I j we  appear  to  them  to 
perform  very  regularly  our  functions  of  a 
planet  : it  is  true,  they  do  not  fee  us  make 
a circle  round  them,  but  that  is  no  great  mat- 
ter. That  half  of  the  moon  which  was  turn- 
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ed  towards  us  at  the  beginning  of  t]ie  world, 
has  been  turned  towards  us  ever  fince  ; and 
thofe  fpots  in  her,  which  we  have  fancied 
look,  like  a face,  with  eyes,  nofe,  and  mouth, 
are  (fill  the  fame  ; and  if  the  oppofite 
half  fliould  appear  to  us,  we  fliould,  no 
doubt,  fancy  another  figure,  from  the  dif- 
ferent fpots  that  are  in  it  : not  but  that  the 
moon  turns  upon  herfelf,  and  in  the  fame 
time  that  flie  turns  round  the  earth,  that  is 
in  a month  ; but  while  flie  is  making  that 
turn  upon  herfelf,  and  that  flie  fliould  hide 
a cheek,  for  example,  and  appear  fomewhat 
elfe  to  us,  flie  makes  a like  part  of  her  cir- 
cle round  the  earth,  and  Hill  prefents  to  us 
the  fame  cheek  $ fo  that  the  moon,  who  in 
refpc£t  of  the  fun  and  ftars  turns  round  hcr- 
felf,  in  refpect  of  us  does  not  turn  at  all;  they 
feem  to  her  to  rife  and  fet  in  the  fpace  of 
fifteen  days  ; but  for  our  earth  it  appears 
to  her  to  be  held  up  in  the  fame  place  of  the 
heavens.  It  is  true,  this  apparent  immobi- 
lity is  not  very  agreeable  to  a body  which 
fliould  pafs  for  a planet,  but  it  is  not  altoge- 
ther perfe£t ; the  moon  has  a kind  of  trem- 
bling, which  caufes  a little  corner  of  her  face 
to  be  fometimes  hid  from  us,  and  a little  cor- 
ner of  the  oppofite  half  appears  ; but  then, 
upon  my  word,  flic  attributes  that  trembling 
to  us,  and  fancies  that  we  have  in  the  heavens 
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the  motion  of  a pendulum,  which  vibrates  t® 
and  fro. 

I find,  faid  the  Marchionefs,  the  planets 
are  juft  like  us ; we  call  that  upon  others 
which  is  in  ourfelves.  Says  the  earth,  it 
is  not  I that  turn,  it  is  the  fun.  Says  the 
moon,  it  is  not  I that  fhake,  it  is  the  earth. 
The  world  is  full  of  error.  But  I would  not 
advife  you,  Madam,  to  undertake  the  re- 
forming it  ; you  had  better  convince  yourfelf 
of  the  entire  refemblance  of  the  earth  and 
the  moon  : imagine  then  thefe  two  great 

bowls  fufpended  in  the  heavens : you  know 
that  the  fun  always  enlightens  the  one  half 
of  a body  that  is  round,  and  the  other  half 
is  in  the  fliadow’ ; there  is  then  one  half  of 
the  earth,  and  one  half  of  the  moon,  which 
is  enlightened  by  the  fun  j that  is,  one  half 
which  is  day,  and  the  other  half,  which  is 
night.  Obfcrve  alfo,  that  as  a ball  has  lefs 
force  after  it  has  been  ftruck  againft  a wall, 
and  rebounds  to  the  other  fide,  fo  is  light 
weakened  when  it  is  reflefted.  The  pale 
light,  which  comes  to  ua  from  the  moon,  is 
the  very  light  of  the  fun  ; but  it  cannot  come 
to  us  from  the  moon,  but  by  refleftion  j it 
has  loft  much  of  the  force  and  luftre  it  had 
when  it  came  direflly  from  the  fun  upon  the 
moon  ; and  that  bright  light,  which  fttincs 
dircftly  upon  us  from  the  fun,  and  which  the 
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earth  reflects  upon  the  moon,  is  pale  and 
weak  when  it  arrives  there  ; fo  that  the  light 
which  appears  to  us  in  the  moon,  and  en- 
lightens our  nights,  is  the  part  of  the  moon 
which  has  day,  and  that  part  of  the  earth 
which  has  day,  when  it  is  oppofite  to  the 
part  of  the  moon  which  has  night,  gives  light 
to  it  ; all  depends  upon  this,  how  the  moon 
and  the  earth  behold  one  another.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  month  we  do  not  fee  the 
moon,  becaufe  Hie  is  between  the  fun  and  us  } 
that  half  of  her  which  has  d iy  is  then  turn- 
ed towards  the  fun  : and  that  half  which  has 
night,  is  turned  towards  us  ; we  cannot  fee 
it  then,  becaufe  it  has  no  light  upon  it  ; but 
that  half  of  the  moon  which  has  night,  being 
turned  to  that  half  of  the  earth  which  has 
day,  fees  us  without  being  perceived,  and 
we  then  appear  to  them  jull  as  the  full  moon 
does  to  us  ; fo  that,  as  I may  fay,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  moon,  have  then  a full  earth}  but 
th^  moon,  being  advanced  upon  her  circle  of  a 
month,  comes  from  under  the  fun,  and  be- 
gins to  turn  towards  us  a little  corner  of  that 
half  which  is  light,  which  is  the  crefcent;  then 
thofe  parts  of  the  moon  which  have  night  do 
not  fee  all  that  half  of  the  earth  which  has 
day  } we  are  then  in  the  wain  to  them. 

I underfland  you  perfe&ly,  faid  the  Mar- 
chionefs,  without  hefitation.  I can  coinprc- 
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hend  the  reft  at  pleasure,  and  I have  nothing 
to  do  but  think,  a moment,  and  bring  the 
moon  upon  her  circle  of  a month.  I ice,  in 
general,  that  (he  inhabitants  of  the  moon 
have  a month  quite  contrary  to  us  ; when  we 
have  3 full  moon,  their  half  of  the  moon, 
which  is  light,  is  turned  to  our  half  of  the 
earth  which  is  dark  j they  do  not  fee  us  at 
all,  and  they  have  then  a new  earth  ; this  is 
plain.  I would  not  hand  the  reproach  of  re- 
quiring a long  explication  of  fo  eafy  a point  : 
but  now  tell  me,  how  come  the  ecliples  ? 
You  may  eafily  gueis  that,  Madam  ; when  it 
is  new  moon,  flie  is  between  the  (un  and  us, 
and  all  her  dark  half  is  turned  towards  us 
who  have  light  ; that  obscure  lhadow  is  call 
upon  us  ; if  the  moon  be  direftly  under  the 
fun,  the  lhadow  hides  him  from  us,  and  at  the 
fame  time  obfeuresa  part  of  that  half  of  the 
earth  which  is  light  ; this  is  fecn  by  that  half 
of  the  moon  which  is  dark  ; here  then  is  an 
eclipfe  of  the  fun  to  us  during  our  day,  and 
an  ecliple  of  the  earth  to  the  moon  during  her 
night.  When  it  is  full  moon,  the  earth  j* 
between  her  and  thelun,  and  all  the  dark  half 
of  the  earth  is  turned  towards  all  the  light 
half  of  the  moon  ; the  lhadow  then  cf  the 
earth  calls  itfclf  towards  the  moon,  and  if  it 
tails  on  the  moon,  it  oblcures  that  light  half 
which  we  fee,  which  then  has  dav,  and  hin- 
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tiers  the  fun  from  (Lining  on  it  ; here  then  is 
an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  to  us  during  our  night, 
and  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  to  the  moon  during 
her  day  : but  the  reafon  that  we  have  not 
eclipfes  every  time  that  the  moon  is  between 
the  fun  and  the  earth,  or  the  earth  between 
the  fun  and  moon,  is  becaufe  thefe  three  bo- 
dies are  not  exadlly  placed  in  a right  line,  and 
by  confequence  that  which  (liould  make  the 
eclipfe,  calts  its  fhadow  a little  befide  that 
which  (liould  be  obfcured. 

I am  greatly  furprifed,  faid  the  Marchio- 
nefs.  that  there  (liould  be  fo  little  myllery  in 
eclipfes,  and  that  the  whole  world  (hould 
not  know  the  caufe  of  them.  They  never 
will,  faid  I,  as  fome  folks  go  about  it.  In 
the  Eafl  Indies,  when  the  fun  and  moon  are  in 
eclipfe,  they  believe  a certain  demon,  who 
has  black  claws,  is  feizing  on  thofe  planets 
with  his  talons  j and  during  that  time,  the 
rivers  are  covered  with  the  heads  of  Indians, 
who  are  up  to  the  neck  in  water,  becaufe 
they  efteem  it  a very  devout  pollute,  to  im- 
plore the  fun  and  moon  to  defend  them  a- 
gainft  the  devil.  In  America  they  are  per- 
fuaded  that  the  fun  and  moon,  when  eclipfed, 
are  angry  ; and  what  is  it  thev  will  not  do  to 
be  reconciled  with  them  ? The  Greeks,  who 
were  fo  refined  a people,  believed  the  moon 
was  then  inchanted,  and  that  the  magicians 
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a malignant  juice  on  the  plants  ; nay,  what 
a panic  were  we  in  not  many  years  ago  at  an 
cclipfe  of  the  fun,  when  people  hid  themfelves 
in  cellars,  and  all  the  philofophers,  who 
treated  of  its  caufe,  could  not  perfuade  them 
to  come  out  till  the  eclipfe  was  over  ? 

In  good  truth,  faid  the  lady,  it  is  fcan- 
dalous  for  men  to  be  fuch  cowards  : there 
ought  to  be  a law  made  to  prohibit  the  dif- 
courfingof  eclipfes,  that  we  might  not  call 
to  mind  the  follies  which  have  been  occa< 
fioned  thereby.  Your  law  then,  faid  I,  mud: 
abolilh  even  the  memory  of  every  thing,  and 
forbid  us  to  fpeak  at  all  j for  I know  nothing 
m the  world  which  is  not  a monument  of  the 
folly  of  man. 

But  what  do  you  think,  added  (he,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon  ? are  they  as  fearful 
of  an  eclipfe  as  we  are  ? It  would  be  a very 
good  jeft  to  fee  the  Indians  there  up  to  the 
neck  in  water  ; that  the  Americans  fhould 
believe  the  earth  angry  with  them  $ the  Greeks 
fancy  we  were  bewitched,  and  would  dellroy 
their  plants  ; in  Ihort,  that  we  fliould  caufe 
the  fame  confternation  among  them,  as  they 
do  among  us.  Why  not,  Madam,  I do  not 
at  all  doubt  of  it  ; why  (hould  the  people  in 
the  moon  have  more  wit  then  we  ? what 
light  have  they  to  lright  us,  and  not  we  them'* 
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Tor  my  part,  continued  I laughing,  I believer, 
that  lince  a prodigious  company  of  men  have 
been,  and  (fill  are,  fucli  fools  to  adore  the 
moon,  there  certainly  are  people  in  the  moon 
who  worfhip  the  earth,  an^l  we  really  are 
upon  our  knees  the  one  to  the  other.  But 
lure,  faid  flie,  we  do  not  pretend  to  fend  any 
influences  to  the  moon,  and  to  give  a crilis  to 
her  fick  ; if  the  people  have  any  wit  in  thofe 
parts,  they  will  foon  deltroy  the  honour  we 
flatter  ourfelves  with,  and,  I fear,  we  (hall 
have  the  difad vantage. 

Madam,  s.:id  I,  pray  fear  not  that,  do  you 
think  we  are  the  only  fools  of  the  univerfe  ? 
I*-  it  not  common  for  ignorance  to  fpread 
itfelf  evere  where  ? It  is  true,  we  can  only 
guefs  at  the  follv  of  the  people  in  the  moon,  but 
I no  more  doubt  it,  than  I do  the  moil  authen- 
tic news  that  comes  from  thence.  What 
authentic  news  comes  from  thence,  laid  (he  ? 
That  which  the  learned  bring  us,  replied  I, 
who  travel  thither  every  day  with  their  tubes 
and  telescopes  ; they  will  tell  you  of  their 
difeoveries  there,  of  lands,  feas,  lakes,  high 
mountains,  and  detp  abjffes. 

Indeed,  anfvvered  (he,  I fancy  they  may 
difeover  mountains  and  abyfles,  becaufe  of 
the  remarkable  inequality  j but  how  do  they 
diflinguifh  lands  and  feas  ? Very  eafily,  Ma- 
dam, for  the  uaurs  letting  part  of  the  light 
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pafs  through  them,  fend  back  but  a very 
little,  fo  that  they  appear  afar  off  like  fo  ma- 
ny dark  fpots  j whereas  the  lands,  being  folid, 
reflect  the  whole  light,  and  appear  to  be  more 
bright  and  Ihining.  The  illuftrious  Monfieur 
Caflini,  a mofl  complete  aftronomer,  has 
difeovered  in  the  moon  fomething  which  di- 
vided, then  re-united,  and  funk  in  a kind  of 
well  : we  may  very  probably  fuppofe  this 
was  a river.  Nay,  they  pretend  to  be  io 
well  acquainted  with  the  fevcral  places,  that 
they  have  given  them  all  names  ; one  they 
call  Copernicus,  another  Archimedes,  and 
a third  Galilcus  ; there  is  the  Cafpian  Sea, 
the  Black  Lake,  the  Porphyrite  mountains  j 
in  fliort,  they  have  publilhed  fuch  exa£t  de- 
icriptions  of  the  moon,  that  a mere  almanac- 
maker  will  be  no  more  to  feck  there,  than 
I am  in  Paris, 

I mull  own  then,  faid  the  Marchionefs, 
they  are  very  exa6l  ; but  what  they  fay  to 
the  infide  of  the  country  I would  very  fain 
know.  It  is  impolTible,  replied  I,  the  moll 
learned  aftronomers  of  our  age  cannot  inform 
you.  You  mull  alk  Aflolfo  this  queilion, 
who  was  carried  into  the  moon  by  St  John. 
I am  going  to  tell  you  one  of  the  agreeable 
follies  of  Ariofto,  which  I am  fure  you  will 
be  well  plcafcd  to  hear  : I mull  confefs  he 

had  better  have  let  St.  John  alone,  whofr 
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name  is  fo  worthy  of  refpe£l;  but  it  is  a poe- 
tical  licence,  and  cuuft  be  allowed.  The 
poem,  which  is  called  Orlando  Furiofo,  is 
dedicated  to  a cardinal,  and  a great  Pope 
has  honoured  it  with  his  approbation,  which 
is  prefixed  to  feveral  of  the  editions  : this  is 
the  argument. 

ORLANDO , nephew  to  Charlemagne,  runs  mud, 
because  the  fair  Angelica  prefers  Medore  to  him.  A- 
stolfo,  a Icnight-errant,  finding  himself  one  dap  in  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  which  reus  upon  the  top  of  a very 
high  mountain,  where  he  was  carried  by  his  flying  horse, 
meets  St.  John  there,  who  tills  him,  if  he  would  have 
Orlando  cured,  he  must  make  a voyage  with  him  into 
the  moon.  Astolfo,  who  had  a gnat  mind  to  see  ntw 
countries,  did  not  stand  much  upon  intnaty  ; then  im- 
midialely  cume  a firry-chariot,  which  carried  the. 
apostle  and  the  knight  up  into  the  air.  Astolfo  bring 
710  great  philosopher,  was  surprised  to  find  the  moon  so 
much  bigger  than  it  appeared  to  him  when  he  teas  upon 
the  earth  ; to  see  rivers,  seas,  mountains,  citiis, 
forests  ; nay,  what  would  have  surprised  me  too,  nymphs 
hunting  in  those  forests  : hut  that  which  appear'd  most 
remarkable,  was  a valley  where  you  might  fine,  any 
thing  that  was  lost  in  our  world,  of  what  nature  soever, 
crowns,  riches,  fame,  and  an  infinity  oj  hopes  ; the 
time  we  spend  in  play,  and  in  searching  for  the  phi- 
losopher’s stone,  the  alms  we  give  after  oar  death,  the 
verses  we  present  to  great  men  and  princes,  and  the  sighs 
of  lovers. 

I do  not  know,  faid  the  M archion efs, 

w'hat  became  of  the  fighs  of  lovers  in  Ariofio's 
time,  but  1 fancy  there  are  very  few  oi  them 
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afcend  to  the  moon  in  our  days.  Ah,  Ma- 
dam, replied  I,  how  many  does  your  lady- 
fhip  fend  thither  every  day  ? Thofe  that  are 
addrefled  to  you  will  make  a confiderable 
heap  ; and  1 allure  you  the  moon  keeps  all 
Jaie  that  is  loft  here  below  : Yet  I muft  tell 
you,  Ariollo  does  but  whifper  it  ; though 
every  thing  is  there,  even  the  donation  of 
Conftantinc  ; (the  popes  having  pretended  to 
be  mailers  of  Rome  and  Italy,  by  virtue  of 
a donation  which  the  Emperor  Conftantinc 
made  Silvcfter  $ and  the  truth  of  it  is,  no  bo- 
by  knows  what  is  become  of  it:)  but  what 
do  you  think  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  moon? 
Folly  : all  that  ever  was  upon  the  earth  is 
kept  there  Hill  5 but  in  lieu  of  it,  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  how  many  wits,  if  I may  fo  call 
them,  that  are  loft  here,  are  got  up  into  the 
moon  ; they  are  fo  many  phials  lull  of  a very 
fubtile  liquor,  which  evaporates  immediate- 
ly, if  it  be  not  well  Hopped  ; and  upon  every 
one  of  thefe  phials  the  names  are  written  to 
whom  the  wits  belong  : I thiuk  Ariollo  has 
heaped  them  one  upon  another  a little  confused- 
ly, but  for  order  fake  we  will  fancy  them 
placed  upon  Ihelvcs  in  a long  gallary.  A- 
llolfo  wondered  to  fee  feveral  phiaTsfull,  in- 
feribed  with  the  names  of  peifons  whom  he 
thought  confiderable  for  their  wifdom.  To 
contefs  the  truth,  I begin  to  fear,  fince  I 
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have  entertained  you  with  thefe  philofophi- 
cal  and  poetical  vifions,  mine  there  is  not 
very  empty  j however,  it  is  fome  confolation 
to  me,  that  while  you  are  fo  attentive,  you 
have  a little  glafs  full,  as  well  as  yourhumble 
fervant  : the  good  knight  found  his  own  wits 
among  the  reft,  and  with  St.  John’s  leave, 
fnuffed  it  all  up  his  nofe,  like  fo  much  Hun- 
gary water  $ but  Ariofto  faid  he  did  not  car- 
ry it  far,  it  returned  again  to  the  moon  a 
little  after. 

The  love  of  one  fair  northern  lass, 

Sent  back  his  wit  unto  the  place  it  was. 

Well,  he  did  not  forget  Orlando’s  phial, 
which  was  the  occafion  of  his  voyage  ; but 
he  was  curfedly  plagued  to  carry  it,  for  the 
hero’s  wits  were  naturally  very  heavy,  and 
there  did  not  want  one  drop  of  it : to  con- 
clude, Ariofto,  according  to  his  laudable  cuf- 
tom  of  faying  whatever  he  pleafes,  addrefles 
himfelf  to  his  miftrefs  in  the  following  beau- 
tiful verfes. 

Ah  ! who,  my  fair,  will  wing  his  flight  fo  high 
To  fetch  my  wandering  wits  from  yonder  sky  j 
My  wits,  Hill  wafting,  fince  the  fatal  dart 
Came  from  thofe  lovely  eyes  to  pierce  my  heart  ! 
Nor  will  I yet  of  banifh'd  fenfc  complain, 

Let  me  the  little  I’ve  preserv'd  retain  : 

But  thus  dccreafing  ftill,  when  all  is  flown 
I in  Orlando’s  fate  may  paint  my  own. 
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Yet,  to  retrieve  my  lofs,  I need  notfoar 
So  far  from  earth,  or  Paradise  explore  ; 

Or  to  the  circle  of  the  moon  repair ; 

My  waining  wits  are  never  treafur’d  there; 

No — in  yoor  eyes,  your  lovely  face  they  ftray. 

Your  ivory  neck,  your  bofom’s  tuilky  way  ; 

Then  let  thefe  lips  your  favouring  grace  obtain 
To  fearch  those  charms  till  1 grow  vs  ife  again. 

Is  not  this  very  merry  ? To  reafon  like 
Ariofto,  the  fafeft  way  of  loGng  our  wits,  is 
t to  be  in  love  ; for  you  fee  they  do  not  go  far 
ifrom  us,  we  may  recover  them  again  at  our 
Hips  ; but  when  we  loft-  them  by  other  mean1, 
aas  for  example,  by  philofophyzing,  they  ate 
fgone  with  a jerk  into  the  mo  n,  and  there 
lit  no  coming  at  them  again  when  we  would. 
EHowever,  laid  the  IVIarchioncfs,  our  phials 
Hiave  an  honourable  llation  among  the  philo- 
sophers, among  whom  it  is  forty  to  one,  but 
love  fixes  our  wits  on  an  object  we  cannot 
}ut  be  afhamed  of:  but  to  take  away  mine 
k'ntircly,  pray  tell  me  very  ferioully,  if  you 
t relieve  there  are  any  men  in  the  moon,  for, 
imethinks,  hitherto  you  have  not  been  very 
tofitive.  For  ray  part,  faid  I,  I don’t  beliere 
here  are  men  in  the  moon  ; do  but  obferve 
now  much  the  face  of  nature  is  changed  be- 
ween  this  and  China  ; other  vifages,  fhapes, 
i nanners  $ nay,  almoll  other  principles  of  rea- 
; and  therefore  between  us  and  the  moon 
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the  alteration  mud  be  much  more  confiderH- 
able.  In  the  lands  that  have  been  lately  dif- 
coveied,  wc  can  fcarce  call  the  inhabitants 
men,  they  are  rather  animals  in  human 
Ihape,  and  that  too  fometimes  very  imper- 
feft,  almolt  without  human  reafon  j he  there- 
fore who  will  travel  to  the  moon,  mull  not 
expeft  to  find  men  there. 

What  fort  of  people  are  they  then,  faid  her 
Ladyihip,  with  an  air  of  impatience  ? Troth 
Madam,  replied  I,  I do  not  know  j for  put 
the  cafe  that  we  ourfelves  inhabited  the  moon, 
and  were  not  men,  but  rational  creatures  j 
#ould  we  imagine,  do  you  think,  fuch  fan- 
taftical  people  upon  the  earth,  as  mankind 
is  ? Is  it  poflible  we  (hould  have  an  idea  of 
fo  ftrange  a compofition,  a creature  of  fuch 
fooliflr  paffions,  and  fuch  wife  reflections  j 
allotted  fo  fmall  a fpan  of  life,  and  yet  pur- 
fuing  views  of  fuch  extent  ? fo  learned  in 
trifles,  and  fo  ftupidly  ignorant  in  matters  of 
the  greattfl  importance  ? fo  much  concern- 
ed for  liberty,  and  yet  fuch  great  inclination 
to  fervitude  ? fo  defirous  of  happinefs,  and 
yet  fo  very  incapable  of  attaining  it  ? The 
people  in  the  moon  mud  be  wife  indeed  to 
fuppofe  all  this  of  us.  But  do  not  we  fee 
ourfelves  continually,  and  cannot  fo  much 
as  guefs  how  we  were  made  ? So  that  we  are 
forced  to  lay,  the  gods  when  they  created 
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us  were  drunk  with  nedtar  j and  when  they 
xv ere  fober  again,  could  not  chufe  but  laugh 
at  their  own  handy-w’ork.  Well,  well,  faid 
the  Marchionefs,  then,  we  are  fafe  enough, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  know  nothing 
of  us,  but  I could  wirti  we  were  a little  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  them  ; for  it  troubles  me 
that  we  fhould  fee  the  moon  above  us,  and 
yet  not  know  what  is  done  there.  Why, 
faid  I,  are  not  you  as  much  concerned  for 
that  part  of  the  earth  which  is  not  yet  difco- 
vered  ? what  creatures  inhabit  it,  and  what 
they  do  there  ? For  they  and  we  are  aboard 
the  fame  {hip  j they  poffefs  the  prow,  and 
we  the  poop,  and  yet  there  is  no  manner  of 
communication  between  us:  they  know  not 
at  one  end  of  the  velfel,  who  lives,  or  what 
is  done  at  the  other  j and  you  would  know 
what  paffes  in  the  moon,  which  is  another 
great  {hip,  failing  in  the  heavens  at  a vaft  dif- 
tance  from  us. 

Oh,  faid  {lie,  as  for  the  earth,  I reckon 
it  all  as  good  as  difcovered,  and  can  guefs  at 
the  people,  though  1 never  heard  a word  of 
them.  It  is  certain  they  all  very  much  re- 
fcmble  us,  and  we  may  know  them  better, 
whenever  we  will.  Let  them  Aay  where 
they  are.  It  is  only  going  to  fee  them  ; but 
we  cannot  get  into  the  moon  if  we  would,  fo 
that  I defpair  of  knowing  what  they  do  there 
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^ nu  will  laugh  at  me,  faid  I,  if  I fliould  an- 
swer you  feriously  : perhaps.  I may  deferve 
it,  and  yet  I fancy  1 can  fay  a great  deal  in 
defence  of  a whim  that  is  juft  now  come 
into  my  head  ; nay,  to  ufe  the  fools  beft  ar- 
gument, 1 will  lay  a wager  I will  make  you 
own,  in  fpite  of  reason,  that  one  of  thefe 
days  there  may  be  a communication  between 
the  earth  and  the  moon,  and  who  knows 
what  great  advantages  we  may  reap  by  it  ? 
Do  but  confider  America  before  it  was  dif- 
covered  by  Columbus  • how  profoundly  ig- 
norant were  thofe  people  ? they  knew  no- 
thing at  all  of  arts  and  fciences,  they  went 
naked,  had  no  other  arms  but  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  did  not  apprehend  they  migln  be 
carried  by  animals,  they  looked  upon  the 
lea  as  a wide  fpace,  not  for  the  ufe  of  men, 
but  thought  it  was  joined  to  the  heavens, 
but  beyond  it  was  nothing  : it  is  true,  arter 
having  fpent  whole  years  hollowing  the 
trunks  of  great  trees  with  (harp  (tones,  they 
put  themfelves  to  fea  in  thefe  trunks,  and 
floated  from  land  to  land,  as  the  wind  and 
waves  drove  them,  but  how  often  was  their 
trough  overfet,  and  they  forced  to  recover 
it  again  by  fwimminu  ? So  that,  except  when 
they  were  on  land,  it  might  be  faid  they  w’ere 
continually  fwimming  : and  yet  had  any  one 
but  told  them  of  another  kind  of  navigation. 
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incomparably  more  perfect  and  ufeful  than 
their  own,  that  would  ealily  convey  over 
that  infinite  fpace  of  water,  that  they  might 
Hop  in  the  middle  of  the  waves,  and  in  fome 
fenfe  command  the  winds,  and  make  their 
ftup  fail  fall,  or  flow,  as  they  pleafed  ; in 
fhort,  that  this  impaflable  ocean  (hould  be 
no  obflacle  to  their  converfing  with  another 
different  people  ; do  you  think  they  wTould 
have  believed  you  ? And  yet  at  lad  that  day 
is  come  : the  unheard  of,  and  mod  furpriz- 
ing,  fight  appears  ; enormous  bodies,  with 
white  wings,  are  feen  to  fly  upon  the  fea  ; 
to  vomit  fire  from  all  parts;  and  to  cad  on 
their  fliores,  an  unknown  people,  fcaled  o- 
ver  with  iron  ; who  difpofe  and  govern  mon- 
gers as  they  pleafe  ; carry  thunder  in  their 
hands,  and  deftroy  whoever  refills  them  : 
from  whence  came  they  ? who  brought  them 
over  the  fea  ? who  gave  them  the  difpofal  of 
the  fire  of  heaven  ? Are  they  gods  ? ate  they 
the  offspring  of  the  fun  ? For  certainly  they 
are  not  men. 

Do  but  confider.  Madam,  the  furprife  of 
the  Americans  ; there  can  be  nothing  great- 
er; and  after  this,  will  any  one  fay  there 
(hall  never  be  a communication  between  the 
moon  and  the  earth  ? Did  the  Americans 
believe  there  would  ever  be  any  between 
them  and  Europe,  till  they  faw  it  i1  It  is  true 
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you  muft  pafs  this  great  fpace  of  air  and  hea- 
ven,  which  is  between  the  earth  and  the 
moon  ; but  did  not  thofe  vaft  feas  l'cem  at 
firfl  impaffable  to  the  Americans  ? You  rave, 
I think,  Paid  (he.  Who  denies  it,  Madam  ? 
faid  I.  Nay,  but  I will  prove  it,  replied  Hie. 

I do  not  care  for  your  bare  owning  it  ; did 
you  not  own  the  Americans  were  (o  ignoiant 
that  they  had  not  the  leaft  conception  of 
croflingthe  fea  ? but  we,  who  know  a great 
deal  more  than  they,  can  imagine  and  fancy 
the  going  through  the  air,  though  we  are  af- 
fured  it  is  not  to  be  done.  It  is  fome  what 
more  than  fancy,  replied  I,  when  it  has  been 
already  praflifd  ; for  several  have  found  the 
fecret  of  fallening  wings,  which  bear  them  up 
in  the  air,  to  move  then  as  they  pleale,  and 
to  fly  over  rivers,  and  from  fteeple  to  fleeple: 
I cannot  fay  indeed  thay  have  yet  made  an 
eagle’s  flight,  or  that  it  does  not  colt  now 
and  then  a leg  or  an  arm  to  one  of  thefe  new 
birds  ; but  this  may  feive  to  reprefent  the 
firfl  planks  that  were  launched  on  the  water, 
and  which  were  the  beginning  of  navigation  ; 
there  were  no  veffels  then  thought  of  to  {ail 
round  the  world  in,  and  yet  you  fee  what 
great  fliips  are  grown,  by  little  and  little, 
from  thofe  iude  planks  The  r.rt  of  flying 
is  but  newly  invented;  It  will  improve  by 
degrees,  and  in  time  grow  perfect  ; then  we 
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may  fly  as  far  as  the  moon.  We  do  not  yet 
pretend  to  have  difcovered  all  things,  or  that 
what  we  have  difcovered  can  receive  no  ad- 
dition ; and  therefore,  pray  let  us  agree, 
there  are  yet  many  things  to  be  done  in  the 
ages  to  come.  Were  you  to  live  a thoufand 
years,  fays  the  Marchionefs,  I can  never  be- 
lieve you  will  fly,  but  you  mull  endanger 
yonr  neck.  I will  not,  replied  I,  be  fo  un- 
mannerly as  to  contraditt  a fair  lady  j but 
though  we  cannot  learn  the  art  here,  1 hope 
you  will  allow,  they  may  fly  better  in  the 
moon,  it  is  no  great  matter  whether  we  go 
to  them,  or  they  come  to  us  : we  lhall  then 
be  like  the  Americans,  who  knew  nothing  of 
navigation  ; and  yet  there  were  very  good 
fliips  at  the  other  end  of  the  world.  Were 
ir^  fo.faid  flie,  in  a fort  of  a paflion,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon  would  have  been 
here  before  now.  All  in  good  time,  faid  I ; 
the  Europeans  were  not  in  America  till  about 
6000  years  $ fo  long  were  they  in  impro- 
ving navigation  to  the  point  of  eroding  the 
ocean.  1 he  people  in  the  moon  have  already 
made  fome  lliort  voyages  in  the  air  j they  are 
exeicifing  continually,  and  bv  degrees  will  be 
more  expert,  and  when  we  fee  them,  God 
knows  how  we  (hall  be  furprifed.  It  is  un- 
fuflerablc,  faid  lhe,  you  fhould  banter  me  at 
this  rate,  and  juftify  your  ridiculous  fancy  by 
e 2 
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tuch  falfe  rcafoning.  I am  going  to  clemon- 
llrate,  faid  I,  that  you  reproach  me  very 
unjuffly  : confider  Madam,  that  the  world 
is  unfolded  by  degrees  ; for  the  ancients 
were  very  pohtive,  that  both  the  torrid  and 
frigid  zones  were  not  habitable,  by  reafon 
of  their  exccflive  heat  and  cold  ; and  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  the  general  map  of  the 
world  was  but  very  little  extended  beyond 
that  of  their  own  empire  •,  which,  though  in 
one  refpefl,  exprefled  much  grandeur;  in 
another  fenfe  was  a fign  of  as  great  ignorance; 
however,  there  were  men  found  both  in 
very  hot  and  in  very  cold  countries  ; fo  that 
you  fee  the  world  is  already  increafed.  After 
this,  it  was  thought  that  the  ocean  covered 
the  whole  earth,  except  what  was  then  dif- 
covered  : there  was  no  talk  of  the  antipodes 
none  fo  much  as  a thought  of  them  ; for  who 
could  fancy  their  heels  at  top,  and  their 
heads  at  botttom  ? And  yet,  after  all  their 
fine  reafoning,  the  antipodes  w'ere  dilcover- 
ed  : here  is  now  another  half  of  the  world 
flarts  up,  and  a new  reformation  of  the  map. 
Methinks  this,  Madam,  Ihould  reftrain  us, 
and  teach  us  not  to  be  fo  pofitive  in  our  opin- 
ions ; the  world  will  unfold  itfelf  more  to  us 
hereafter;  we  (hall  then  know  the  people  in  the 
moon,  as  well  as  we  do  now  the  antipodes ; 
butall  things  mull  be  done  in  order,  the  whole 
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imiflbe  firfi  difcovered;  and  till  we  are  perfect- 
ly acquainted  with  our  own  habitation,  we  (hall 
never  know  that  of  our  neighbours.  Without 
fooling,  faid  the  Marchionefs,  looking  earnefily 
on  me,  you  are  fo  very  profound  in  thispoint, 
that  1 begin  to  think  you  are  in  earned,  and 
believe  what  you  fay.  Not  fo  neither,  faid  1, 
but  I would  fhew  you,  IUadam,  how  eafy 
it  is  to  maintain  a chimerical  notion,  that 
may  perplex  a man  of  underftanding,  but 
never  convince  him  : there  is  not  any  argu- 
ment fo  perfuafive  as  truth,  which  has  no  need 
to  exert  all  its  proofs,  but  enters  naturally 
into  our  underdandirg  ; and  when  once  we 
have  learned  it,  we  do  nothing  but  think  of  it. 
I thank  you  then,  faid  Ihe,  for  impoling  on 
me  no  longtr  ; for  1 confefs  vour  falfe  reafon- 
ing  diflutbed  me,  but  now  I (hall  llcep  very 
quietly,  if  you  thir.k  fit  to  retire  for  to  r.ight. 
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THE  THIRD  EVENING. 


Particulars  concerning  the  World  in  the  Moon,  and 
Proofs  of  the  other  Planets  being  habitable. 


17 HE  Marchionefs  was  fo  intent  upon  her 
notions,  that  (lie  would  fain  have  engaged 
me  next  day,  to  proceed  where  I left  of  j 
but  I told  her,  fince  the  moon  and  liars  were 
become  the  fubjedt  of  our  difeourfe,  we  (hould 
truft  our  chimeras  with  no  body  elfe.  At 
night,  therefore,  we  went  again  into  the  park, 
which  was  now  wholly  dedicated  to  our  learn- 
ed converfation. 

Well,  Madam,  faid  I,  I have  great  news 
for  you  •,  that  which  I told  you  lafl  night,  of 
the  moon  being  inhabited,  may  be  otherwife 
now  : there  is  a new  fancy  got  into  my  head, 
which  puts  thofe  people  in  great  danger.  I 
cannot,  faid  her  Ladvlhip,  fuffer  fuch  whims 
to  take  place.  Yefterday  you  were  prepar- 
ing  me  to  receive  a vifit  from  the  lunarians, 
and  now  you  would  infrnuate  there  are  no 
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fuch  folks.  Youmuft  not  trifle  with  me  thus: 
once  you  would  have  me  believe  the  moon 
was  inhabited  ; I Unmounted  that  difficulty, 
and  do  now  believe  it.  You  are  a little  too 
nimble,  replied  Ij  did  not  I advife  you  never 
to  be  intirely  convinced  of  things  of  this  na- 
ture, but  to  referve  half  of  your  underftand- 
ing  free  and  difengaged,  that  you  might  admit 
of  a contrary  opinion,  if  theie  fhould  be  oc- 
cafion  ? I care  not  for  your  fuppofitions,  faid 
fhe,  let  us  come  to  matter  of  fail.  Are  we 
not  to  conlider  the  moon  as  St  Dennis  ? No, 
laid  I,  the  moon  does  not  fo  much  refcmble 
the  earth,  as  St.  Dennis  does  Patis  ; the  fun 
draws  vapours  from  the  earth,  and  exhala- 
tions from  the  water,  which  mounting  to  a 
certain  height  in  the  air,  do  there  alfemble 
and  form  the  clouds  ; thefe  uncertain  clouds 
are  driven  irregulary  round  the  globe,  fome- 
times  fhadowing  one  country,  and  fometimes 
another  ; he,  then,  who  beholds  the  earth 
from  afar  of,  will  fee  frequent  alteration  upon 
its  lurface,  becaufe  a great  country,  overcalt 
with  clouds,  will  appear  dark  or  light,  as  the 
clouds  flay,  or  pafs  over  it  ; he  will  fee  the 
fpots  on  the  earth  often  change  their  place 
and  appear  or  difappear  as  the  clouds  remove, 
but  we  fee  none  of  thefe  changes  wrought  u- 
pon  the  moon,  which  would  certainly  be  the 
fame,  were  there  but  clouds  about  her  5 yet 


on  the  contrary  - nil  her  fpots  are  fixer!  anri 
certain,  and  her  light  parts  continue  where 
they  were  at  firfl,  which  indeed  is  agreat  mis- 
fortune j for  by  this  reaf>n,  the  fun  draws  no 
exhalations  or  vapours  above  tbe  moon  ; fo 
that  it  appears  (lie  is  a body  infinitely  more 
hard  and  folid  than  the  earth,  whofe  fubli'e 
parts  arc  eafily  feparated  from  the  red,  and 
mount  upwards  as  fuon  as  heat  puts  them  in 
motion  : but  it  muft  be  a heap  of  rock  and 

marble,  where  there  is  no  evaporation-,  befides 
exhalations  aie  )o  natural  and  necelTiry  where 
there  is  water,  that  there  can  be  no  water  at 
nil  where  there  is  no  exhalations  j and  what, 
fort  of  inhabitants  mud  thofe  be  whofe 
country  affords  no  water,  is  all  rock,  and 
produces  nothing  ? This  is  very  fine,  faid 
the  Marchioncfis  ; you  have  forgot  fince  you 
aifured  me,  we  might  from  hence  diilinguiili 
seas  in  the  muon.  Pray,  what  is  become  of 
your  Cafpian  lea,  and  your  Black  lake  ? All 
conjecture,  Madam,  replied  I,  though  for 
vour  Lndylhip’s  fake,  I am  very  forry  lor  it  $ 
for  thole  dark  places  we  took  to  be  feas  may 
perhaps  be  nothing  but  large  cavities  ; it  is 
hard  to  gutfs  right  at  fo  great  a didance. 
But  will  this  fufiice  then,  faidlfhe,  to  extir- 
pate the  people  in  the  moon  ? Not  alto- 
gether, replied  I,  we  will  neither  determine 
for  nor  againft  them.  I mud  own  my  weak- 
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nefs,  ifitbeone,  said  fhe,  I cannot  be fo  perfect- 
ly undetermined  as  you  would  have  me  to  be, 
but  muft  believe  one  way  or  other  j therefore 
pray  fix  me  quickly  in  my  opinion,  as  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon  : preferve  or  annihilate 
them,  as  you  pleale,  and  yet  methinks  I have  a 
ftrangeinclinationfor  them,  and  wouldnot  have 
them  deftroyed,  if  it  were  poflible  tofave  them. 
You  know,  faid  I,  Madam,  I can  deny  you 
notliing  j the  moon  fiiall  be  no  longer  a de- 
fert  j but  to  do  you  Cervice  we  will  re-peo- 
ple her.  Since  to  all  appearance  the  fpots 
in  the  moon  do  not  change  I cannot  conceive 
there  are  any  clouds  about  her  that  fometimes 
obfeure  one  part,  and  fometimes  another,  yet 
this  does  not  hinder,  but  that  the  moon  fends 
forth  exhalations  and  vapours.  The  clouds, 
which  we  fee  in  the  air,  are  nothing  but  exha- 
lations and  vapours,  which  at  their  coming  out 
of  the  earth  were  feparated  into  fuch  minute 
particles,  that  they  could  not  be  diicerned  j 
but  as  they  afeend  higher,  they  are  condenfed 
by  the  cold,  and  by  the  re  -union  of  their  parts 
are  rendered  vifible  ; after  which  they  become 
great  clouds,  which  flufluate  in  the  air,  their 
improper  region,  till  they  return  back  again 
to  us  in  rain  j however,  thefe  exhalations 
and  vapours  fometimes  keep  themfelves  fo  dif- 
perled,  that  they  are  imperceptible  j or  ifthey 
do  affcmble,  it  is  in  forming  fuch  fubtile  dews 
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that  they  cannot  be  difcerned  to  fall  from  any 
flood.  Now.  as  it  feems  incredible  the  moon 
t'liould  be  fuch  a mafs,  that  all  its  parts  are  of 
an  equal  folidity,  all  at  reft  one  with  another 
and  all  incapable  oi  any  alterations  from  the 
efficacy  of  the  fun  j I am  fure  we  are  yet  una- 
quainted  with  fuch  a body  ; marble  itfelf  is  of 
another  nature,  and  eveu  that,  which  is  mofl 
folid,  is  lubjedt  to  change  and  alteration, 
either  from  the  fecret  and  invifible  motion  it 
has  within  itfelf,  or  from  that  which  it  receives 
front  without:  It  may  lb  happen,  that  the  va- 

pours which  ill ue  from  the  moon  may  not  al- 
ienable round  her  in  clouds,  and  may  not  fall 
back  again  in  rain,  but  only  in  dews.  It  is 
fulfictent  for  this,  that  the  air  with  which  the 
moon  is  fm rounded,  for  it  is  certain  ftic  is  ft, 
as  well  as  the  earth, fliould  fomewhat  vary  from 
our  ait,  and  the  vapours  of  the  moon  be  a little 
different  from  thole  ol  the  earth,  which  isvery 
probable.  Hereupon  the  matter  being  other- 
wife  difposed  in  the  moon  than  on  the  earth, 
the  efftfts  mull  be  different  $ tbo’  it  is  of  no 
great  confequence  whether  they  are  or  no  j 
lor  from  the  moment  we  hare  found  an  inward 
motion  in  the  parts  of  the  moon,  or  one  pro- 
duced by  foreign  caufes,  here  is  enough  for  the 
new  birth  of  fts  inhabitants,  and  a lullicient  and 
neceifary  fund  for  their  fubfiftence.  I his  will 
fnrnifh  us  with  coin,  fruit,  water,  and  what 
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cTfe  we  pleafe;  I meat)  according  to  the  cuflotn 
or  manner  of  the  moon,  which  I do  not  pretend 
to  know  j and  all  proportional  to  the  wants 
and  ufes  of  the  inhabitants,  with  whom  I own 
I am  as  little  accqnainted. 

That  is  to  fay,  replied  the  M.archionefs,  you 
know  all  is  very  well,  without  knowing  how-  it 
is  fo  ; which  is  a great  deal  of  ignorance,  foun- 
ded upon  a very  little  knowledge  ; however 
I comfort  myfelf,  that  you  have  reflorcd  the 
moon  her  inhabitants  again,  and  have  enve- 
loped her  in  an  air  of  her  own,  without  which 
a planet  would  feem  to  me  but  very  n:  ked. 

It  is  thefe  two  different  airs,  Madam,  that 
hinder  the  communication  of  the  two  planets  ; 
ifit  was  only  flying,  as  I told  you  yellerday, 
who  knows  hut  we  might  improve  it  to  perfec- 
tion, though  I confefs  there  is  but  little  hopes 
of  it-,  the  great  dillance  between  the  moon 
and  the  earth  is  a difliculty  not  eafilv  to  be  fur- 
! mounted  ; yet  were  the  diflance  but  incon- 
ifiderablc,  and  the  two  planets  almoif  contigu- 
i cus,it  would  flill  be  impoffible  to  pafs  from  the 
• air  of  the  one,  into  the  air  of  the  other  : the 
’Water  is  the  air  of  fidies,  they  never  pais  into 
i the  air  of  the  birds,  nor  the  birds  into  the  air 
•of  the  fifli  ; and  yet  it  is  not  the  ditlanre  that 
hinders  them,  but  both  are  impiiionrj  by  the 
>»ir  they  breathe  in  j we  find  our  air  confills  -if 
ttbickei  and  gr offer  vapours  th..n  the  air  of  the 
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moon  ; fo  that  one  of  her  inhabitants 
arriving  at  the  confines  of  our  world,  as  foon 
as  he  enters  our  air,  will  inevitably  drown 
himfelf,  and  we  (hall  fee  him  fall  dead  on  the 
earth. 

I fliould  rejoice,  faid  the  Marchionefs,  to 
fee  a wreck  of  a good  number  of  thefe  lunar 
people;  how  pleafant  would  it  be  to  behold 
them  lie  fcattered  on  the  ground,  where  we 
might  confider  at  our  eafe,  their  extraordi- 
nary figures  ? But,  replied  I,  fuppofe  they 
could  fwim  on  the  furface  of  our  air,  and 
be  as  curious  to  fee  us,  as  you  are  to  fee 
them;  fliould  they  angle,  or  call  a net  for  us, 
as  for  fo  many  filh,  would  that  pleafe  you  ? 
Why  not,  faid  (lie,  fmiling  ? For  my  part,  \ 
tvould  go  into  their  nets  of  my  own  accord, 
were  it  but  for  the  pleafure  of  feeing  fuch 
flrange  fifhermen. 

Confider,  Madam,  you  would  be  very  fick, 
when  you  were  drawn  to  the  top  of  our  air,  for 
there  is  no  refpiration  in  its  whole  extent  as 
may  be  feen  on  the  tops  of  fome  very  high 
mountains  : and  1 admire  that  they  who  have 
the  folly  to  believe  that  fairies,  whom  they  al- 
low to  be  corporeal,  and  to  inhabit  the  mod 
pure  and  refined  air  ; do  not  tell  us,  that  the 
reafon  why  they  give  us  fuch  (hort  and  feldorn 
vifits  is,  that  there  are  very  few  among  them 
who  can  dive  ; and  thofe  that  can,  if  it  be  pof- 


fible  to  get  through  the  thick  air  where  we 
are,  cannot  flay  half  fo  long  in  it,  as  one  of 
your  diving  fowls  can  in  the  water.  Here  then 
are  natural  barricades,  which  defend  the  paf- 
fage  out  of  our  world,  as  well  as  the  entry 
into  that  of  the  moon  : fo  that  fince  we  can 
only  guefs  at  that  world,  let  us  fancy  all  we 
can  of  it.  For  example,  I will  fuppofe  that 
we  may  there  fee  the  firmament,  the  fun,  and 
the  ftars,  of  another. colout  than  what  we  fee 
here  ; all  thefe  appear  to  us  through  a kind 
of  natural  optics,  which  change  and  alter  the 
obje£ls.  Thefe  fpeffacles,  as  we  may  call  them, 
are  our  air,  mixed  as  it  is  with  vapours  and  ex- 
halations, and  which  does  not  extend  iifelf  ve- 
ry high.  Some  of  our  modern  philofophers 
pretend,  that  ofitfelf  it  is  blue,  as  well  as  the 
water  of  the  fea,  and  that  this  colour  neither 
appears  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other,  but  at  a 
great  depth  : the  firmament,  fay  they,  where 
the  fixed  Oars  are  placed,  has  no  peculiar 
light  of  its  own,  and  by  confequence  mull  ap- 
pear black  $ but  we  fee  it  through  the  air 
which  isblue;  and  therefore  to  us  it  appears  blue; 
which  if  fo,  the  beams  of  the  fun  and  flars  can- 
not pafs  through  the  air  without  being  tinged 
a little  with  its  colour,  and  lofing  as  much  of 
thei  r own:  yet,  w’eie  the  air  of  no  colour,  it  is 
very  certain,  that  tluo’  a great  mifi,  the  light 
ofa  flambeau,  at  fomc  diftance,  appears  redilh, 
F *— 
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tlio’  i l be  not  its  true  natural  colour.  Our  air  is 
nothing  but  a great  mill,  which  changes  the 
true  colour  both  ofthe  Iky,  fun,  and  flars,  it  be- 
longs only  to  the  celellial  matter  to  bring  us 
the  light  and  coloursas  they  really  are,  in  all 
their  purity  j fo  that  fince  the  air  of  the 
moon  is  of  another  nature  than  our  air,  or  is 
diverfified  by  another  colour,  or  at  lead  is 
another  kind  of  mill,  which  varies  the  colours 
of  the  celellial  bodies  •,  in  fliort.  as  to  the 
people  of  the  moon,  their  fpedtacles,  through 
which  they  fee  every  thing,  are  changed. 

Ifitbefo,  faid  the  Marchionefs,  I prefer 
this  abode  before  that  of  the  moon;  for  I cannot 
believe  the  celellial  colours  are  fo  well  mixed 
as  they  are  here  ; for  inftance,  if  you  put 
green  ftars  on  a red  Iky,  they  cannot  be  fo  a- 
grecable  as  flars  of  gold  on  an  azure  firma- 
ment. To  hear  you,  one  would  imagine,  Ma- 
dam, fiid  I,  you  were  chuling  a petticoat,  or 
a fuit  of  knots:  but  believe  me,  natuic  does 
not  want  fancy  ; leave  it  to  her  to  chule  co- 
lours for  the  moon  •,  and  1 will  engage  they 
fliall  be  well  forted  ; lire  will  not  fail  to  vary 
the  piofpetf  of  the  univefe  at  every  different 
point  of  fight,  and  the  alteration  fhall  always 
be  very  agreeable. 

I know  very  well,  laid  the  Marchionefs, 
her  Ikill  in  this  point ; lire  is  not  at  the  charge 
of  changing  the  objefts,  but  only  the  tpe£lacle« 


and  has  the  credit  of  this  great  variety  with- 
iout  being  at  any  expence  ; with  a blue  air 
I (he  gives  us  a blue  firmament,  and  perhaps 
with  a red  air,  (lie  gives  to  the  inhabitants 
1 of  the  moon  a red  firmament,  and  yet  ft  ill  it 
iis  but  the  fame  firmament  ; nay,  I am  of  opi- 
inion,  (he  has  placed  this  fort  of  fpeftacles  in 
>our  imagination,  through  which  we  fee  ail 
1 things,  and  which  to  every  particular  man 
1 change  the  obje£ts.  Alexander  looked  on 
ithe  earth  as  a fit  place  to  ellablifh  a great 
1 empire  j it  feeemd  to  Celadon  a proper  ieli- 
<dence  for  Afirea  ; and  it  appeared  to  a phi- 
Uofopher  a great  planet  in  the  heavens,  co- 
wered with  fools  : I do  not  believe  the  lights 
'vary  more  between  the  earth  and  the  moon, 
l than  they  do  between  the  fancies  of  two  dif- 
ferent men. 

'1  his  change  in  our  imagination,  faid  I, 
Iis  very  furprifing  *,  for  they  are  ftill  the  fame 
iobje£ls,  though  they  appear  different  j when 
iia  the  inoon,  we  may  fee  other  objects  we  do 
mot  fee  here,  or  at  lead,  not  fee  all  there 
we  do  lee  here  ; perhaps,  in  that  country  they 
know  nothing  of  the  dawn  and  the  twilight,  be- 
ifore  the  fun  rifes,  and  alter  the  fun  lets  : the  air 
which  encompaifes,  and  is  elevated  above  us, 
receives  the  rays,  fo  that  they  cannot  (hike  on 
the  earth  j and  being  grofs,  (lops  (ome  of  them, 
.and  lends  them  to  us,  though  indeed  they  were 


never  naturally  defigned  us  : fo  that  the  day- 
break and  the  twilight  are  a favour  which  na- 
ture bellows  on  us  ; they  are  lights  which  do 
not  properly  belong  to  us;  and  which  fhe  gives 
us  over  and  above  our  due.  But  in  the  moon, 
where  apparently  the  air  is  more  pure,  and 
therefore  not  fo  proper  to  fend  down  the  beams 
it  receives  from  the  fun  before  his  riling,  and 
after  his  fetting,  they  have  not  that  light  of 
grace  (as  I may  call  it)  which  growing  ftrong- 
er  by  degree',  does  more  agreeably  prepare 
them  for  the  arrival  of  the  fun  ; and  which 
growing  weaker,  and  diminifhing  by  degrees, 
does  infenfibly  prepare  them  for  the  fun’s  de- 
parture : but  they  are  in  a profound  daiknefs, 
where  a curtain  (as  it  were)  is  drawn  all  on  a 
fudden,  their  eyes  are  immediately  dazzled 
with  the  whole  light  of  the  fun  in  all  its  glory 
and  brightnefs  ; fo  likewife,  they  are  on  a fud- 
den furprized  with  utter  daiknefs ; the  night 
and  the  day  have  no  medium  between  them, but 
they  fall  in  a moment  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  The  rainbow  likewife  is  not  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  ; for  if  the  dawn  is 
an  aft'  cl  of  the  groUnefs  ot  the  air  and  vapours, 
the  rainbow  is  formed  in  the  clouds,  from 
whence  the  rai.i  falls;  lothat  the  moft  beauti- 
ful things  in  the  world,  are  produced  by  thofe 
which  have  no  beauty  at  all.  Since  then  there 
are  no  vapours  thick  enough,  nor  no  clouds  of 
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rain  about  the  moon,  farewell  dawn,  adieu  rain- 
bow : what  mud  levers  do  for  fi tribes  in  that 
country,  when  fuch  an  inexhaullible  magazine 
of  comparifons  is  taken  from  them  ? 

I fhall  not  much  bemoan  the  lofs  of  their  fi- 
milies  and  comparifons,  faid  the  IWarchionefs, 
for  1 think  them  well  enough  recompenced  for 
t lie  lofs  of  our  dawn  and  rainbow’  ; for  by  the 
lame  ieafon  they  have  neither  thunder  r.or 
lightning,  both  w hich  are  formed  in  the  clouds  1 
how  glorious  are  their  days,  the  fun  continually 
fliining!  how  pleafant  their  nights,  not  the 
leaft  ltar  is  hid  from  them  ; they  r.evct  hear 
of  florms  or  tempefts,  w’hich  certair.ly  rue  plain 
efTedls  of  tile  wrath  of  heaven.  Do  ycu  think 
then  they  Hand  in  need  of  out  pity  ; you  are  de- 
icribing  the  moon,  T replied,  like  an  inchanted 
illand  ; but  do  you  think  it  fo  pleafant  to  l ave  a 
feorebing  fun  always  over  our  head*,  ami  not  the 
leatl  cloud  to  moderat  its  heat?  Though  1 fan- 
cy it  is  for  this  reafon  that  nature  hath  made 
great  cavities  in  the  moon;  we  can  dilcern  them 
cralily  with  our  telefccpes,  for  they  are  not 
mountains,  but  fo  many  wells  or  vaults  in  the 
middle  of  a plain  : and  lvow  do  v ■ km  ' but 
the  inhabitants  of  tl  e moon,  bein”  com  «u  ny 
broiled  by  the  exceflive  hcr.t  of  the  lun,  do  xc- 
tiie  imo  thole  great  wells?  perhaps  they  live 
no  where  clle,  and  it  is  there  the'  build  them 
cities ; tor  we  fijll  lee  in  the  ruios  of  oiu  Koine, 
f 3 
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that  part  of  the  city  which  was  under  the 
ground,  was  almoft  as  large  as  that  which  was 
above  ground.  We  need  but  take  that  part 
away,  and  the  reft  would  remain  like  one  of 
thefc  lunar  towns;  the  whole  people  refide  in 
wells,  and  from  one  well  to  another,  there 
are  fubterraneous  paffages  for  the  communica- 
tion of  the  inhabitants. 

I perceive,  Madam,  you  laugh  at  me  ; yet, 
if  I may  be  fo  free  with  a fair  lady,  you  de- 
ferve  it  much  better  than  I : for  you  believe 
the  people  in  the  moon  muft  live  upon  the 
furface  of  their  planet,  becaufe  we  do  fo  up- 
on ours  ; but  quite  the  contrary  : for  as  we 
dwell  upon  the  fuperficies  of  our  planet,  they 
fhould  not  dwell  upon  the  fuperficies  of  theirs: 
if  things  differ  fo  much  in  this  world,  what 
muft  they  do  in  another  ? 

It  is  no  matter,  faid  the  Marchionefs,  I can 
never  fuffer  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  to  live 
in  perpetual  darknefs.  You  will  be  more  con- 
cerned for  them,  I replied,  when  I tell  you, 
that  one  of  the  ancient  philofophers  long  fince 
difeovered  the  moon  to  be  the  abode  of  the 
bleffed  fouls  departed  out  of  this  life,  and  that 
all  their  happinefs  confided  in  hearing  the  har- 
mony of  the  fpheres,  which  is  made  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  celeftial  bodies:  and  the  philofopher 
pretending  to  know  exa&ly  all  they  do  there, 
he  tells  you,  that  when  the  moon  is  obfeured 
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by  the  fhadow  of  the  earth,  they  no  longer  hear 
the  heavenly  mufic,  but  howl  like  fo  many  fouls 
in  purgatory  : fo  that  the  moon  taking  pity  on 

them,  makes  all  the  hade  fhe  can  to  get  into 
the  light  again.  Methinks  then,  faid  the  lady, 
we  fhouldnow  and  then  fee  fome  of  thefe  blefs- 
ed  fouls  arrive  here  from  the  moon  $ for  cer- 
tainly they  are  fent  to  us  ; and  between  the 
two  planets,  fome  think  there  is  a fufficient  pro- 
vifion  made  for  the  felicity  of  fouls,  by  their 
tranfporation  into  a new  world.  I confefsindeed, 
faid  J,  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  fee  differ- 
ent  worlds  ; fuch  a voyage,  though  but  in  i- 
magination,  is  verydelightful ; but  what  would 
it  be  in  reality;  it  would  be  much  better  certain- 
ly than  to  go  to  Japan,  which  at  bed  is  but 
crawling  from  one  end  of  the  globe  to  the  other, 
and  after  all  to  fee  nothing  but  men.  Well 

then,  faid  fhe,  let  us  travel  over  the  planets  as 
fad  as  we  can.  What  fhould  hinder  us  ? Let 
us  place  ourfelves  at  all  the  different  profpedls, 
and  from  thence  confider  the  univerfe.  But 
fird,  have  we  any  thing  more  to  fee  in  the 
moon  ? Yes  Madam,  Grid  I,  our  defeription  of 
that  world  is  not  quite  exhauded;  you  mud  re- 
member, that  the  two  movements  which  turn 
the  moon  on  herfelf,  and  about  us,  being  equal  • 
the  one  always  preients  to  our  eyes  that  part 
of  which  the  other  mud  confequently  deprive 
us,  and  fo  die  always  to  us  wears  the  fame  face. 
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we  have  then  but  one  moiety  of  her  which 
looks  on  us,  and  as  the  moon  mud  be  fup- 
poied  not  to  turn  on  her  own  center,  in  re- 
pett  to  us,  that  moiety  which  fees  us  always, 
and  that  which  never  fees  us,  remains 
fixed  in  the  fame  point  of  the  firmament. 
When  it  is  night  with  her,  and  her  nights  are 
equal  to  fifteen  of  our  days,  flie  at  firft  fees  but 
a little  corner  of  the  earth  enlightened,  after 
that  a larger  fpot,  and  fo  almofi  by  hourly  gra- 
dations Ipreads  her  light,  till  it  covers  the  face 
ofthe  whole  globejwhereas  thefe  fame  changes 
do  not  appear  to  us  to  effetfl  the  moon  j but 
from  one  night  to  another:  becaufe  we  lole  her 
a long  time  out  of  our  fight.  I would  give  any 
thing  that  I could  pofiibly  fathom  the  aukward 
rcafonings  ofthe  philofophcrs  of  their  world  up- 
on our  earth’s  appearing  immoveable  to  them, 
when  all  the  other  celefiial  bodies  rife  and  let 
over  their  heads  within  the  compafs  of  fifteen 
days:  It  is  plain  they  atttibute  this  immobility 
to  her  bignefs,  for  fhe  is  forty  times  larger  than 
the  moon  $ and  when  their  poets  have  a mind 
to  extol  indolent  princes,  I doubt  not  but  they 
take  care  to  compare  their  inaiflivity  to  this 
majellic  repofe  of  the  earth  : However,  this  o- 
pimon  is  attended  with  one  difficulty  ; they 
mull  very  fenfibly  perceive  in  the  moon,  that 
our  earth  turns  upon  her  own  center,  hot  in- 
fiance, fuppofe  that  Europe,  Alia,  and  Ameri- 
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ca  prefent  themfelves  one  after  another  to  them 
in  miniature,  and  in  different  fltapes  and  figures, 
almod  as  we  fee  them_  upom  maps  : Now  this 
fight  mud  be  a novelty  to  fuch  travellers,  as 
pafs  from  that  moiety  of  the  moonvyhich  never 
fees  us,  to  that  which  always  does.  Ah!  how 
curious  would  they  be  of  believing  the  relation 
of  the  fird  travellers,  who  fliould  fpeak  of  it  af- 
ter their  return  totbatgreat  countrv,  to  which 
we  are  fo  entirely  unknown  ! Now  I fancy, 
faid  the  Marchionefs,  they  make  a fort  of 
voyage  from  one  fide  of  their  country  to  the 
other,  to  try  to  make  difcoveiies  in  our  world; 
and  that  there  are  certain  honours,  and  privi- 
leges afligned  to  fuch  as  have,  once  in  their 
lives,  had  a view  of  our  grofs  planet.  At  lead, 
replied  I,  thofe  who  have  had  this  view  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  being  better  lighted 
during  their  nights;  the  refidence  in  the  other 
moietyofthe  moon  mull  of  neccffity  be  much 
lefs  commodious  in  that  refpedl.  But  now  let 
us  continue  the  journey  we  propofed  to  take 
from  one  planet  to  another,  for  1 think  we  have 
had  a pretty  curious  furvey  of  the  moon,  at 
lead  you  have  feen  all  1 can  (hew  you.  Lea- 
ving the  moon  on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  we 
fee  Venus,  which  puts  me  again  in  mind  of  St. 
Dennis.  Venus  turns  upon  herfelf,  and  tound 
the  fun  as  well  as  the  moon  ; they  like  wife 
difeover  by  their  tclefcopes,  that  Venus  like. 
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the  moon  (if  I may  fpeak  after  the  fame  man- 
ner) is  fometimes  new,  sometimes  full,  and 
fometunesin  the  wain,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent fituations  (he  is  in  with  refpeft  to  the  earth. 

The  moon,  to  all  appearance  is  inhabited  ; 
why  (hould  not  Venus  be  fo  too  ? You  are  fo 
full  of  your  why’s  and  your  wherefore’s,  faid 
the  Marchionefs,  interrupting  me,  that  I fancy 
you  are  fending  colonies  to  all  the  planets:  You 
may  be  certain,  Madam,  1 replied,  that  1 will, 
for  I fee  no  reafon  to  the  contrary  : We  find 
that  all  the  planets  are  of  the  fame  nature,  all 
obfeure  bodies,  which  receive  no  light  but 
from  the  fun,  and  then  fend  it  to  one  another  : 
their  motions  are  the  fame,  fo  that  hitherto 
they  are  alike  ; and  yet,  if  we  are  to  believe 
that  thefe  va(t  bodies  are  not  inhabited,  I think 
they  were  made  to  little  purpofe:  Why  {hould 
nature  be  fo  partial  as  to  except  only  the  earth* 
But  let  who  will  fay  the  contrary,  I mud  be- 
lieve the  planets  are  peopled  as  well  as  the 
earth.  I find,  faid  the  Marchionefs  with  fome 
concern,  a philofopher  will  never  make  a good 
martyr, ,you  can  fo  quickly  drift  your  opinion  ! 
It  was  not  many  minutes  fince  the  moon  was 
a perfect  defart  ; now  I fee  you  would  be  ve- 
ry angry,  if  any  one  (hould  fay  all  the  red  of 
the  planets  are  not  inhabited.  Why  truly, 
Madam,  faid  I,  there  is  a time  for  all  things; 
and  your  true  philofopher  believes  any  thing, 
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or  nothing,  as  the  maggot  bites.  And  this  is 
not  fo  very  improbable  as  you  think  it : For  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  would  be  veiy  ilrange, 
that  the  earth  fhould  be  fo  very  well  peopled, 
and  the  other  planets  not  inhabited  at  all)  for 
do  you  believe  we  difcover  (as  1 may  fay)  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ? There  are  as 
many  kinds  of  invifible,  as  vifible  creatures; 
we  fee  from  the  elephant  to  the  vety  pifmire, 
beyond  which  our  fight  fails  us,  and  yet  coun- 
ting from  that  minute  creature,  there  are  an 
infinity  of  leffer  animals,  which  would  be  im- 
perceptible, without  the  aid  of  piaffes.  We 
fee  with  magnifying  glafles  that  the  leall  drop 
of  rain-water,  vinegar,  and  all  other  liquids, 
are  full  of  little  fillies  or  ferpents,  which  we 
could  never  have  fufpecled  there  ; and  philo- 
fophers  believe  that  the  acid  tafie  of  thefe  li- 
quids proceeds  from  a (harpnefs  iffued  through 
the  forked  flings  of  thefe  animals  lodged  un- 
der their  tongues.  And  therefore,  by  mixing 
certain  things  with  any  one  of  thefe  liquors, 
and  expoling  them  in  the  lun,  or  letting  them 
Hand  and  corrupt,  will  produce  a new  fpecies 
of  little  animals. 

Some  even  of  the  mod  folid  bodies  are 
nothing  but  an  immenF  l'warm  o‘  impercepti- 
ble infecls,  who  find  lor  their  refpedive  mo. 
tions  as  much  room  and  liberty  as  they  require. 
A mulberry-leaf  is  a little  world,  inhabited 
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by  multitudes  of  tliefe  invifible  worms,  which 
to  them,  is  a country  of  vaft  extent.  What 
mountains,  what  abyiTes  are  there  in  it  ? the 
infers  on  one  fide  of  this  leaf  know  no  more 
of  their  fellow  creatures  on  the  other,  than 
you  and  I can  tell  what  they  are  now  doing 
at  the  ’’  it  not  appear  therefore, 


be  inhabited  ? in  the  hardeft  ftones,  for  ex- 
ample, in  marble,  there  are  an  infinity  of 
worms,  which  fill  up  the  vacuums,  and  feed 
upon  the  fubftance  of  the  Hone  ; fancy  then 
millions  of  living  creatures  to  fubfift  many 
years  on  a grain  of  fand  ; fo  that  were  the 
moon  but  one  continued  rock,  I would  foon- 
er  allow  her  to  be  gnawed  by  thefe  invifible 
mites,  than  not  to  be  inhabited:  in  fliort,  eve- 
ry thing  is  animated  imagine  then  thofe  ani- 
mals which  are  yet  undifeovered,  and  add 
them  and  thefe  which  are  but  lately  difeover- 
ed,  to  what  we  have  always  feen,  and  you 
will  find  the  earth  fwarm  with  inhabitants, 
and  that  nature  has  fo  liberally  furnifhed  it 
with  animals,  that  flie  is  not  at  all  concerned 
for  our  not  feeing  above  one  half  of  them  : 
why  then  fhould  nature,  which  is  fruitful  to 
an  excefs  here,  be  fo  very  fterile  in  the  reft  of 
the  planets,  as  to  produce  no  living  things  in 
them  ? I muft  own,  laid  the  Marcbionefs, 
you  have  convinced  my  reafon,  but  yo^i  have 
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a great  planet  fhould 
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cconfounded  my  fancy  with  fuch  variety,  that  I 
(cannot  imagine  how  nature,  which  abhors  re- 
petition, Ihould  produce  fo  many  different 
i kinds.  There  is  no  need  of  fancy,  Madam, 
ido  but  truft  your  eyes,  and  you  will  eafily 
iperceive  how  nature  diverfifies  inthele  feveral 
'Worlds. 

All  human  faces,  in  general,  are  of  the 
ifame  model  j and  yet  the  Europeans  and  the 
Africans  have  two  particular  moulds,  nay 
(commonly  every  family  has  a different  afpeilj 
what  fecret  then  has  nature  to  (hew  fo  much 
variety  in  the  Angle  face  ? Our  woild,  in  ic- 
tfpe&ofthe  univerfe,  is  but  a little  family, 
wherein  every  face  has  lorae  reftmblance  to 
each  other j in  another  planet,  is  another 
family,  whofe  faces  have  a different  air  and 
make  : the  difference  too  increafes  with  the 
dillance  ; for  whofoever  fliould  fee  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  moon,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the 
earth,  would  foon  perceive  they  were  nearer 
neighbours  than  one  of  the  earth,  and  one  of 
Saturn  : here,  for  example,  we  have  the  ufe 
of  voice  $ in  another  world,  they  fpeak  by 
ligns  ; and  at  a greater  dillance  they  do  not 
fpeak  at  all  : here  our  reafon  is  formed  by  ex- 
perience j in  the  next  world,  experience  con- 
tributes but  little  towards  reafon  j and  in  the 
next  to  that,  old  men  know  no  more  than 
children:  here  we  are  troubled  more  with  what 
G 


<s  to  come,  tVm  with  what  is  palt  ; in  th® 
nc.\’  world  thev  arc  more  troubled  tor  whit 
is  pdl,  than  what  is  to  come  ; and  farther  oil, 
thi  v arc  not  conceined  with  either,  whii.a,  t>jr 
the  bvo,  l think,  is  much  the  better  he  e.  it 
is  thought  we  want  a »i\'h  lenle,  that  would 
teach  us  many  things,  of  which  we  are  now 
ignorant J 'his  li\th  t'enfe  isappareotly  iu  an- 
ot^C'  world,  where  they  want  one  of  the  five 
wheih  we  enjoy  ; nay,  perh  ps  the  c is  a much 
grea’er  number  of  fcnfcs,  but  in  the  partition 
we  have  made  of  them  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  pi  net*,  there  are  but  five  fallen  to 
our  Ihaie,  with  which  wc  are  all  well  con- 
tented, tor  wan  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
iclt  : our  ciences  have  bounds,  which  the 
Wit  of  man  could  uevc  pais  ; there  is  a point 
where  thev  fail  us  on  a tudden,  the  rctf  is  re- 
fe.-ved  for  other  worlds,  where  lomewhat 
which  we  know,  i*  unknown  to  them  I his 
planet  enjovs  the  ulcalures  of  love,  but  lies 
deiolate  in  feveral  plac  » by  the  fury  of  war  ; 
in  mother  planet  thev  enjov  perpetual  peace, 
vet  in  the  midft  of  that  peace,  know  not  an, 
thing  of  love,  aud  time  lies  on  then  hands 
in  a word,  that  which  nature  prairies  heicm 
tit  le,  in  dirtributiu.g  her  gifts  among  unn- 
Kind  the  does  at  large  in  other  worlds, 
wher,  Cb  nuke*  of  of  tb  it  admirable  lecrct 
ivc  has  to  divetfify  all  throgs,  aud  at  the 
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I.  cue  t ujt  to.  ri  ui  t^uaJ,  by  cotopcdl*.- 
tiu^  £01  tli*  lotopaLr'y, 

But  it  i i UOt  luut , now  u>  b« 

f«viuu  ' llOW  WrJJ  /OU  dl!j;uLc  of  -1J  tUt  «.#. 
tl'Ji.i  ' I routili:  not  youiklf,  fid  fin:;  6itu 
'7  ‘ £“-**  U*».il*i;  / air* ady  comprcnend 

a 1 'ktl*  world*,  and  toiui  to  toylrjf  iLrrr 
ditfcrcitt  cbaraCUra  arid  cuitoui*;  lou.t  of 
ti-r.uj,  / atfuic  /Oil,  a/e  very  r/liaordiuaiy  ; 
/lee,  at  tin*  mnnut,  a tl.oufand  vaiou* 
ir^urtt,  tboU^>.  i cannot  V/r  J dtic/ibi  tluuu 
0 itaV*:  ll  ‘Ml,  laid  J,  to  you l die*.  we 
li-all  know  ‘O  iuor  ow  winin*r  tl.v  /.p#e, 
<“it  tii«  matter  Uitlifuiiy,  and  w l at  tie* 
iiavc  t„ugU  you,  in  itLuou  to  tU  ifttrbl- 
tcutt  oi  uuy  of  tnc  ^naixU. 


* * 
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FOURTH  EVENING. 


Particulars  of  the  Worlds  of  Venus , Mercury , Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 


The  dreams  of  the  Marchionefs  were  not 
very  fuccefsful  ; they  ftill  reprefented  to  her 
the  fame  objetts  we  are  acquainted  with  here 
on  earth  ; and  1 had  room  to  approach  her 
ladylhip,  as  thofe  people  do  us  at  the  fight  of 
our  regular  pidtures,  who  themfelves  make 
only  wild  and  grotesque  paintings.  Well, 
fay  they,  this  is  only  an  imitation  of  men; 
there  is  no  manner  of  fancy  in  it.  We  were 
therefore  forced  to  conclude  ourfelves  igno- 
rant what  fort  of  inhabitants  all  thefe  planets 
had,  and  content  ourfelves  only  to  guefs  at 
them,  and  continue  the  voyage  we  had  be- 
gun through  thefe  feveral  world*. 

We  were  come  to  Venus,  and  I told  her 
that  planet  certainly  turned  on  itfelf,  though 
no  body  could  tell  in  what  time,  and  confe- 
quently  were  ignorant  how  long  her  day  lafl- 
ed  j but  her  year  was  compofed  of  eight 
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months,  bccaufe  it  is  in  that  time  {he  turns 
round  the  fun  ; and  feeing  Venus  is  forty 
times  lefs  than  the  earth,  the  earth  appears 
to  them  in  Venus,  to  be  a planet  forty  time* 
bigger  then  Venus  appears  to  us  on  the  earth, 
and  as  the  moon  is  forty  times  fmaller  than  the 
earth,  fo  file  feems  to  be  juft  of  the  lame 
magnitude  to  the  inhabitants  of  Venus,  as  Ve- 
nus feems  here  to  us. 

I fee  then,  faid  the  lady,  that  the  earth 
is  not  to  Venus,  what  Venus  is  to  the  earth  j 
I mean,  that  the  earth  is  too  big  to  be  the 
mother  of  love,  or  the  Ihepherd’s  ftar  to 
Venus;  but  the  moon,  which  appears  to  Ve- 
nus of  the  fame  bignris  which  Venu  appears  to 
us,  is  afiigned  to  be  the  moihcr  of  iove 
and  ftiepherd’s  ftar  to  Venus  ; tor  fuch  names 
are  only  proper  for  a little  brifk  airy  planet, 
bright,  and  lhining,  as  the  goddefs  herfelf. 
O,  bkffed  moon,  how  happy  art  thou  to  pre- 
fide  over  the  amours  of  thofe  inhabitants 
of  Venus,  who  mult  be  fuch  mafiers  of  gal- 
lantry ! O,  doubtlefs,  faid  I,  the  very  com- 
mon people  of  Venus  arc  all  Celadons  and 
Sylvanders,  and  their  mod  trivial  dilcourfes 
ate  infinitely  finer  than  any  in  Clelia.  Their 
very  climate  infpires  love  : Venus  is  much 
nearer  than  the  earth  is  to  the  fun,  irom 
whence  fhe  receives  a more  vigorous  and  ac- 
tive influence. 

g 3 
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I find,  faid  the  Marchionefs,  it  is  eafy  e« 
nough  to  guefs  at  the  inhabitants  of  Venus  j 
they  refemble  what  I have  read  of  Moors  of 
Granada,  who  were  a little  black  people, 
fcorched  with  the  fun,  witty,  full  of  fire, 
very  amorous,  much  inclined  to  mufic,  and 
poetry,  and  ever  inventing  masks  and  tour- 
naments in  honour  of  their  miftreffes.  Par- 
don me,  Madam,  faid  I,  you  are  little  ac- 
quainted with  this  planet  : Granada  in  all  its 

glory  was  a perfefl  Greenland  to  it  ; and  your 
gallant  Moors,  in  comparifon  wirh  that  peo- 
ple. were  as  llupid  as  fo  many  Laplanders. 

But  what  do  you  hink  then  of  the  inha"- 
bitants  of  Mercuty  ? ! I ev  are  yet  nearer  to 

the  fun,  and  are  lo  ful.  oi  fire,  that  they  are 
abfoiu'ely  mad  : I fancy  thiv  have  not  any 
memory  at  nil,  no  m >e  th  *n  moll  of  ihe  ne- 
groes ; that  they  m ke  no  rtflefli  ns,  and 
what  they  do  is  by  fuddtn  Harts,  and  perfeft 
hai-hazai  ‘ : in  Ihort,  Mercury  is  the  bedlam 
of  the^univei  fe  •,  the  (un  appears  to  them  much 
greater  than  it  does  to  t.s,  becaufe  they  are 
much  nearer  to  it  than  we  j it  fends  them  fo 
vail  and  llrong  a light,  that  the  mod  glo- 
rious day  here  would  be  no  more  with  them 
than  a declining  twilight.  I know  not,  whe- 
ther they  can  clilt  nguiih  objetflsj  but  the 
hear,  to  which  they  are  accuft*  rmd,  is  fo  ex- 
cefiive,  that  they  would  be  (larved  with  cold 
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In  the  Torrid  Zone  : their  year  is  but  three 
months,  and  we  know  not  the  exaft  length 
of  their  day,  becaufe  Mercury  is  fo  little, 
and  fo  near  the  fun,  it  is,  as  it  were, 
loft  in  his  rays,  and  is  hardly  discover- 
ed by  the  aftronomers  ; fo  that  they  cannot 
obferve  how  it  moves  on  its  center  $ but  be- 
caufe it  is  fo  fmall,  they  fancy  it  completes 
its  motion  in  a little  time  ; fo  that  by  confe- 
quence,  the  day  there  is  very  (hort,  and  the 
fun  appears  to  them  like  a vaft  fiery  furnace, 
at  a little  diftance,  whofe  motion  is  prodigi- 
oufty  fwift  and  rapid  : this  is  fo  much  the  bet- 
ter for  them,  fince  it  is  evident  they  mud 
long  for  night  ; and  during  their  night,  Ven- 
us and  the  earth,  which  muft  appear  con- 
fiderably  large,  give  light  to  them  ; as  for 
the  other  planets  which  are  beyond  the  earth 
towards  the  firmament,  they  appear  lefs  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Mercury,  than  they  do  to 
us  here,  and  they  receive  but  little  light 
from  them,  perhaps  none  at  all  ; the  fixed 
ftars  likewife  feem  to  them  lefs,  and  fome  of 
them  totally  difappear,  which,  were  I there, 
1 ftiould  elleem  a very  great  lofs.  I (bould 
be  very  uneafv  to  fee  this  large  convex  flud- 
ded  with  but  few  ftars,  and  thofe  too  of  the 
leaft  magnitude  and  luftre. 

W hat  fignifies  the  lofs  of  a few  fixed  ftars  ? 
faid  the  lady  j I pity  them  for  the  exceffive 
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heat  they  endure  ; let  us  give  them  Tome  re- 
lief, and  fend  Mercury  a few  of  thofe  re- 
frefhing  fhowers,  which  continue  fomelimes 
four  months  together,  in  the  hotteft  coun- 
tries, during  their  greateft  extremity.  Your 
fancy  is  good,  Madam,  replied  I,  but  we 
will  relieve  them  another  way:  In  China 

there  are  countries  which  are  extremly  hot 
by  their  fituation  ; yet,  in  July  and  Auguft 
are  fo  cold,  that  the  rivers  are  frozen  j the 
reafon  is,  they  are  full  of  faltpetre,  which 
being  exhaled  in  great  abundance,  by  the 
exctfhve  heat  of  the  fun,  makes  a perfect 
winter  at  midfummer.  We  will  fill  the  lit- 
tle planet  with  saltpetre,  and  let  the  fun 
fliine  as  hot  as  he  pleafes.  And  yet  after 
all,  who  knows  but  the  inhabitants  of  Mer- 
cury may  have  no  occafion  cither  for  rain, 
or  faltpetre  ? If  it  is  a certain  truth,  that 
nature  never  gives  life  to  any  creature  but 
where  that  creature  may  live  : then,  through 
cuftom,  and  ignorance  of  a better  life,  thofe 
people  may  live  happily. 

After  Mercury,  comes  the  fun  *,  but  there 
is  no  poflioility  of  peopling  it,  nor  any  room 
left  fur  a wherefore.  By  the  earth,  which  is 
inhabited,  we  judge  that  other  bodies  of  the 
fame  nature  may  likewife  be  inhabited  : but 
the  fun  is  a body  not  like  the  earth,  or  any 
of  the  planets , the  fun  is  the  fource  or  foun- 
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tain  of  light,  which,  though  it  is  fent  from 
one  planet  to  another,  and  receives  feveral 
alterations  by  the  way,  yet  all  originally  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fun  : he  draws  fiom  himfelf 
that  precious  fubftance  which  he  emits  ftom 
all  fides,  and  which  reflefts  when  it  meets 
with  a folid  body,  and  fpreads  from  one  planet 
to  another  thofe  long  and  vail  trains  of  light 
which  crofs,  ftrike  through,  and  intermingle 
in  a thoufand  different  fafliions,  and  make,  if 
I may  fo  fay,  the  richell  tiffues  in  the  world. 
The  !un  likewife  is  placed  in  the  center,  trpm 
whence,  with  moll  convenience,  he  may  e- 
qually  diilribute  and  animate  by  his  heat  ; it 
is  then  a particular  body,  but  what  kind  of 
body,  has  often  puzzled  better  heads  than 
mine.  It  was  thought  formerly  a body  of 
pure  fire,  and  that  opinion  palled  curtrnt  till 
the  beginning  of  this  age  j when  they  per- 
ceived feveral  fpots  on  its  furface.  A little 
alter  they  had  difeovered  new  planets,  as  we 
lhall  prefently  hear  of,  thefe,  leme  said,  were 
the  Ipots  ; for  tbofc  planets  moving  round  the 
fun,  when  they  turned  their  dark  half  to  us, 
mull  ni-ceffarily  hide  part  of  it  •,  and  had  not 
the  learned  with  thefe  pretended  planets  m de 
their  court  before  to  mol)  of  the  ptinres  in 
Jiuiope,  giving  the  name  of  this  piince  o one, 
ana  of  that  prince  to  another  planet,  I be- 
lieve they  would  have  quarrelled  who  Ihould 
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toe  mafter  of  thefe  fpots,  that  they  might  have 
.named  them  as  they  pleafed. 

I cannot  approve  that  notion  j it  was  but 
the  other  day,  kid  die,  you  were  defcrib- 
ing  the  moon,  and  called  feveral  places  by 
the  names  of  the  mod  famous  adronoraers. 

I was  pleafed  with  the  fanes  j for  lince  the 
princes  have  feized  on  the  earth,  it  is  fit  the  * 
philofophers,  who  are  as  proud  as  the  bed 
of  them,  fliould  referve  the  heavens  for  them- 
ftlves,  without  any  com  etitors.  O,  anfwer^ 

«d  1,  trouble  not  youifelf;  the  philofophers 
make  the  belt  advantage  of  their  territories, 
and  if  they  part  with  the  lead  flar,  it  is  upon 
very  good  terms  j but  the  fpots  on  the  fun 
arc  falling  to  nothing:  it  is  now  difeovered 

that  they  aie  not  planets,  but  clouds,  dreams 
or  drofs,  which  rife  upon  the  fun,  fome- 
times  in  a great  quantity,  fomttimes  in  a lefs, 
fometimes  they  are  dark,  fometimes  clear, 
fometimes  they  continue  a great  while,  and 
fometimes  they  difappear  ns  long.  It  feems 
the  fun  is  a liquid  matter,  fome  th.nk  ot  mel- 
ted gold,  which  feems  to  boil  over  continually, 
and  by  the  force  ol  its  motion,  cads  the  icum 
or  drofs  on  its  futface,  where  it  is  confumed, 
and  others  rife.  Imagine  then  what  diange 
bodies  thefe  are,  when  fome  of  them  ate  as 
big  as  the  earth:  what  a vad  quantity  mud 

there  be  of  this  melted  gold,  and  what  mud 
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be  the  extent  of  this  great  fea  of  light  and 
fire,  which  rhey  call  the  fun  ? Others  fay,  the 
fun  appears  through  their  telefcopes,  full  of 
mountains,  which  vomit  fire  continually,  and 
are  joit.ed  together  like  millions  of  Etnas. 
Yet  there  are  thole  who  fay  thefe  burning 
mountains  are  pure  vifion,  caufed  by  a fault 
in  the  optics  j but  what  fiiall  we  credit,  if 
we  muft  dilirufl  our  telescopes,  to  which  we  owe 
the  knowledge  of  fo  many  new  objeffs  ? Eut 
let  the  fun  be  what  it  will,  it  cannot  be  at 
all  proper  for  habitation  ; and  what  pity  that 
is,  for  how  pleafant  would  it  be  ? You  might 
then  be  at  the  center  of  the  univerfe,  where 
you  would  fee  all  the  planets  turn  regularly 
about  you  ; but  now  we  are  only  poffefTed 
with  extravagant  fancies,  becauf*  we  do  not 
Hand  in  the  proper  place  ; there  is  but  one 
place  in  the  world  where  the  lludy  or  know- 
ledge of  the  liars  is  eafily  obtained,  and  what 
pity  it  is  there  is  no  body  there.  You  for- 
get yourfelf,  sure,  faid  fhe  •,  were  you  in 
the  fun  you  would  fee  nothing,  neither  pla- 
nets nor  fixed  liars}  does  not  the  sun  efface 
all  ? So  that  could  there  be  any  inhabitants 
there,  they  might  juflly  think  themfelves  the 
only  people  in  nature. 

I own  my  mifiake.  Madam  j I was  think- 
ing of  the  fituation  of-the  fun,  and  not  of  the 
effefl  of  its  light.  I thank  you  for  your  co»- 
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retlion  ; but  mud  take  the  freedom  to  tell 
you,  that  you  are  in  an  error,  as  well  as  my- 
felfj  for  were  there  inhabitants  in  the  fun, 
they  would  not  fee  at  all  •,  either  they  could 
not  bear  the  drength  of  its  light,  or  for  want 
of  a due  dillance,  they  could  not  receive  it  •, 
fo  that  things  well  confidered,  all  the  people 
there  mud  be  done-blind,  which  is  another 
reafon  why  the  fun  cannot  be  inhabited  : but 
let  us  purfue  our  voyage.  We  are  now  ar- 
rived at  the  center,  which  is  always  the  bot- 
tom, or  lowed  place  of  what  is  round  j if  we 
go  on,  we  mud  afcend  j then  we  diall  find 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  earth,  the  moon,  all 
the  planets  we  have  already  vifited  : the  next 
is  Mars,  who  affords  nothing  curious  that  I 
know  of  ; his  day  is  not  quiie  an  hour  longer 
than  ours,  but  his  year  is  twice  as  long  ; he 
is  a little  lefs  than  the  earth,  and  the  fun 
feems  not  altogether  fo  large  and  fo  bright 
to  him,  as  it  appears  to  us  : but  let  us  leave 

Mars,  he  is  not  worthy  our  day  : But  what 
a pretty  thing  is  Jupiter,  with  his  four  moons 
or  yeoman  of  the  guard  ? they  are  four  little 
planets  w'hich  turn  round  him  ) as  our  moon 
turns  round  us.  But  why,  faid  the  Marchi- 
ouefs,  interrupting  me,  mult  there  be  planets 
to  turn  round  other  planets,  that  are  no  bet- 
ter than  themfelvcs  ? I fiiould  think  it  would 
be  more  regular  and  uniform,  that  all  the 
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[planet*,  fmall  and  great,  without  any  diftinc* 
ttion,  fliould  have  one  and  the  fame  motion 
rround  the  fun. 

Ah,  Madam,  faid  I,  if  you  did  but  knov? 
what  Des  Cartes’s  whirlpools  or  vortexes 
■were,  whofe  name  is  terrible,  but  their  idea 
rpleafant,  you  would  not  be  of  that  opinion. 
rWhv,  faid  the,  fmiling,  mull  my  he^d  turn 
rround  to  comprehend  them,  or  mud  I be- 
rcome  a natural  fool  to  unueiftand  the  myfle- 
rries  of  philofophy  ! Well,  let  the  world  fay 
what  it  will,  go  on  with  your  whirlpools.  I 
[ will,  faid  I,  and  you  (hall  fee  the  whirlpools 
;are  worthy  of  thefe  tranfports : that  then 
’which  we  call  a whirlpool,  or  vortex,  is  a 
rmafs  of  matter,  whofe  parts  are  feparated, 
tor  detached  from  one  another,  yet  have  all 
tone  uniform  m tion  : and  at  the  fame  time, 

• every  one  is  allowed,  or  has  a particular  mo* 
t tion  of  it  own,  provided  it  follows  the  ge- 
ineral  motion  : thus  a vortex  of  wind,  or 

whirlwind,  is  an  infinity  of  little  particles  of 
air,  which  turn  round  all  together,  and  in- 
volve whatever  they  meet  with.  You  know 
the  planets  are  born  up  by  the  celeftial  mat- 
ter, which  is  very  fubtile  and  a&ive  ; fo  that 
this  great  mafs,  or  ocean,  of  celeftial  matter, 
which  flows  as  far  as  from  the  fun  to  the  fix- 
ed ftars,  turns  round,  and  bears  the  planets 
along  with  it,  making  them  all  turn  after  the 
same  manner  round  the  fun,  who  pcfiefTes 
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jhe  center  ; but  in  a longer,  or  a fliorter  time,  1 
according  as  they  are  farther  or  nearer  in  dif- 
tance  to  it : there  is  not  any  planet  next  the 
fun,  which  does  not  turn,  but  he  turns 
on  himfelf,  becaufe  he  is  jull  in  the  middle 
of  this  celeftial  matter  ; and  you  mud  know 
by  the  way,  that  were  the  earth  in  his  place, 
it  mud  turn  on  itfelf,  as  the  fun  does.  This  I 
is  the  great  vortex,  of  which  the  fun  is  lord  : 
yet  at  the  fame  time,  the  planets  make  little 
peculiar  vortexes,  in  imitation  of  that  of  the 
fun  ; each  of  them  in  turning  round  the  fun 
does  at  the  fame  time  turn  round  itfelf,  and 
makes  a certain  quantity  of  celedial  matter 
turn  round  it  likewife,  which  is  always  pre- 
pared to  follow  the  motion,  which  the  pla- 
net gives  it,  provided  it  is  not  diverted  from 
its  general  motion  ; this  then  is  the  particular 
vortex  of  the  planet,  which  pufhrs  it  as  far 
as  the  drength  of  its  motion  reaches;  and  if 
by  chance,  a lefler  planet  falls  into  the  vor- 
tex of  a greater  planet,  it  is  immediately 
born  away  by  the  greater,  and  is  indifpen- 
fibly  orced  to  turn  round,  though  at  the 
fame  time,  the  great  planet,  the  little  pla- 
net. and  the  vortex  which  enclofes  them,  all 
turn  round  the  fun  : It  was  thus  at  the  be- 

ginning of  the  world,  when  we  made  the 
m 1O11  follow  us,  beenufe  Hie  was  within  the 
reach  of  our  vortex,  and  therefore  wholly  at 
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tour  difpofal  ! Jupiter  was  ftronger,  or  more 
ifortunate  than  we,  he  had  four  little  planets 
iin  his  neighbourhood,  and  be  brought  them 
tall  four  under  his  fubjeftion  y and  no  doubt, 
we,  though  a principal  planet,  had  had  the 
■fame  fate,  had  we  been  within  the  fphere  of 
hisaflivityy  he  is  ninety  times  bigger  than 
the  earth,  and  would  certainly  have  fwaL 
lowed  us  into  his  vortex  ! we  had  then  been 
no  more  than  a mcon  in  his  family  : but  now 
we  have  one  to  wait  on  us  ; fo  that  you  fee 
the  advantage  of  fituation  often  decides  all 
our  good  fortune. 

But  pray,  laid  (lie,  who  can  affure  us 
we  fliall  continue  as  we  do  now  ? if  we 
fliould  be  luch  fools  as  to  go  nta:  Jupiter,  or 
he  lo  ambitious  as  to  approach  us,  what  will 
become  of  us  ? For  if,  as  you  fay,  the  celes- 
tial matter  is  continually  under  this  great  mo- 
tion, it  mull  needs  agitate  the  planets  irregu- 
larly y fometimes  drive  them  together,  and 
fometimes  feparate  them.  Luck  is  ail,  faid 
I y we  may  win  as  well  as  lofc  y and  who 
knows,  but  we  might  bring  Metcuiyand  Ve- 
nus under  our  government  ? they  ate  little 
planets,  and  cannot  refill  us  ; but  in  this  par- 
ticular, Madam,  we  need  neither  hope  nor 
fear  y tor  the  planets  keep  w itl  in  their  own 
bounds,  and  are  obliged,  as  the  kii  gs  of  Chi- 
na were  formerly,  not  to  undertake  new  con- 
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quells.  Have  you  not  Teen  wlien  you  put  wa- 
ter and  oil  together,  the  oil  fwims  a-top  3 and 
if  to  thefe  two  liquors  you  add  a very  little 
more,  the  oil  beais  it  up,  and  it  will  not  link: 
to  the  water,  put  an  heavier  liquor,  of  a juft 
weight,  and  it  will  pafi?  through  the  oil,  which 
is  too  weakto  fuftain  it,  and  link  till  it  comes 
to  the  water,  which  is  llrong  enough  to  bear 
it  up  ; lo  that  in  this  liquid,  compoled  Ot  two 
liquors,  which  do  not  mingle,  iwo  bodies  of 
an  equal  weight  will  naturally  affume  two  dif- 
ferent places  3 the  one  will  never  afcend,  the 
other  will  never  defcend  3 if  we  put  Hill  o- 
iher  liquors,  which  do  not  mingle,  and  throw 
other  bodies  on  them,  it  will  be  the  lame 
thing:  fancy  then  that  the  celellial  matter, 
which  fills  this  great  vortex,  has  feveral  reft- 
ing  places,  one  by  another,  whofe  weight  aie 
different  like  that  of  oil,  water,  and  other  li- 
quors; the  planets  too  are  of  a different  w eight, 
and  conlcquently  every  planet  fettles  in  that 
place  which  has  a juft  ftrength  to  fuftain  and 
keep  it  equilibrate  3 fo,  you  fee,  it  is  impof- 
fible  it  ftiould  ever  go  beyond. 

I very  well  3ppiehend,  faid  the  Marchio- 
nefs,  that  thefe  weights  keep  their  ftations  re- 
gulaily.  Would  to  God  our  world  were  as 
well  regulated,  and  every  one  among  us  knew 
their  ptoper  place.  I am  not  now  in  any  fear 
of  being  over-run  by  Jupiter,  and  fince  he 
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lets  us  alone  in  our  vortex,  with  our  moon,  I 
do  not  envy  him  the  four  which  he  has.  Did 
you  envy  him,  replied  I,  you  would  do  him 
wrong,  for  he  has  no  more  than  what  he  has 
occafion  for  ; at  the  diflance  he  is  from  the 
fun,  his  moons  receive  and  fend  him  but  a 
very  weak  light  ; it  is  true,  that  as  he  turns 
upon  himfelf  in  ten  hours,  his  nights,  by  con- 
fluence, are  but  five  hours  long  •,  fo  one 
would  think  there  is  no  great  occafion  for  tour 
moons,  but  there  are  other  things  to  be  con- 
lrdered.  Here,  under  the  poles,  they  have 
fix  months  day,  and  fix  monti  s night.  becaufe 
the  poles  arc  the  two  extremities  of  the  eaith, 
the  fartheft  removed  from  thofe  places  where 
the  fun  is  over  them  in  a perpendicular  line. 
The  moon  feems  to  keep  almolt  the  fame 
courfe  as  the  fun,  and  if  the  inhnb  tants  ot  the 
pole  fee  the  fun  during  one  half  of  his  courfe 
in  the  year,  and  during  the  othei  half,  do  not 
fee  him  at  all  ; they  fee  the  moon  liktwife 
during  one  hall  of  her  courfe  of  a month  ; that 
is,  (he  appears  to  them  fifteen  days,  but  they 
do  not  fee  her  during  the  other  half.  Jupiter’s 
year  is  as  much  as  twelve  of  ours,  fo  that 
there  mull  I e two  oppofrte  extremities  in  that 
planet,  where  their  night  and  their  day  are 
fix  years  each.  A night  fix  years  long  is  a 
little  difcoufolate,  and  it  is  for  that  realon,  I 
fuppofe  they  have  four  moons  j that  which  in 
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regard  to  Jupiter,  is  uppermod,  finiflies  its 
courfe  about  him  in  feventeen  days,  the  fe- 
cond  in  feven,  the  third  in  three  days  3nd  an 
half,  and  the  fourth  in  forty  two  hours;  and 
though  they  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  have  fix 
years  night,  yet  their  courfc  being  exactly  di- 
vided into  halves,  they  never  pafs  above 
twenty  one  hours,  wherein  they  do  not  fee  at 
lead  the  la  Id  moon,  which  is  a great  comfort 
in  fo  tedious  a darknefs;  fo  that  be  where  you 
will,  thefe  four  moons  are  fometimes  the  pret- 
tied fight  imaginable  ; fometimes  they  rife  all 
four  together,  and  then  feparate  according  tu 
the  inequality  of  their  coutfe  ; fometimes  they 
are  all  in  their  meiidian,  ranged  one  above 
another  ; fometimes  you  fee  them  at  equal 
didances  on  the  horizon  ; fometimes  when  two 
rife,  the  other  two  go  down.  O,  how  I lhould 
like  to  fee  their  perpetual  fport  of  ecliplcs; 
for  there  is  not  a day  pafl'es,  but  they  e- 
clipfe  the  fun,  or  one  another;  and  they  are 
fo  accudomed  to  thefe  eclipfe1-  in  that  planet 
that  they  are  certainly  the  objefts  of  diverfion, 
and  not  of  fear,  as  with  us. 

Well,  faid  the  Marchionefs,  I hope  you 
will  people  thefe  four  moons,  though  you  fay 
they  are  but  little  fecondary  planets,  appoint- 
ed to  give  light  to  another  planet  during  its 
night.  Do  not  doubt  it,  replied  I ; theie 
planets  arc  not  a jot  the  worfe  to  be  inhabited, 
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for  being  forced  to  turn  round  another  planet 
of  greater  confequence.  1 would  have  then 
faid  (he,  the  people  of  thefe  four  moons  to  be 
fo  many  colonies  under  Jupiter’s  government; 
they  (hould,  if  it  were  poflible,  receive  their 
laws  and  cufloms  from  him,  and  confequently 
pay  him  a kind  of  homage,  and  not  view  his 
great  planet  without  p tying  a deference. 
Would  it  not  be  convenient  too,  faid  1,  that 
they  fhould  fend  deputies  with  addrefies  to 
him,  to  allure  him  of  their  fidelity  ? for  he 
has  certainly  a more  abfolute  command  over 
his  moqr,  than  we  have  over  ours;  though 
his  power,  after  all,  is  but  imaginary,  and 
corfifts  chiefly  in  making  tlum  afraiu  ; for 
that  moon,  which  is  nearelt  to  him,  fees  that 
he  is  360  times  bigger  than  our  moon  appears 
to  us  ; for  in  truth,  he  is  fo  much  bigger 
than  (he  ; he  is  alfo  much  nearer  to  them, 
than  our  moon  is  to  us  ; which  makes  him  ap- 
pear t e greater;  fo  that  this  formidable  pla- 
net hangs  continually  over  their  heads,  ar  a 
very  little  diltance  ; and  if  the  Gauls  were 
afraid  heretofore,  that  the  heavens  would  fall 
on  them,  I think,  the  inhabitants  of  that  moon 
may  well  be  apprehenfive  that  Jupiter  will  at 
fome  time  or  other  overwhelm  them.  I fan- 
cy, faid  the  Lady,  they  are  poffefl'cd  with  that 
fear,  becaule  they  or  not  concerned  at  eclipfcs: 
every  one  has  thetr  peculiar  folly  ; we  are  a- 
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fraid  of  an  cclipfe,  and  they,  that  Jupiter 
will  fall  on  their  heads.  It  is  very  true,  faid 
I,  the  inventor  of  the  third  fyftem  I told  you 
of  the  other  night,  the  famous  Tycho- Brache, 
one  of  the  greated  adronomers  that  ever  li- 
ved, did  not  apprehend  the  lead  danger  from 
an  eclipfe,  when  every  body  elfe  was  under 
the  greated  condernation  : but  what  appre- 
henfions  do  you  think  he  entertained  indead 
of  them  ? This  great  man  was  fo  unaccount- 
ably fuperflitious,  that  if  an  hare  did  but 
crols  him,  or  an  old  woman  bolt  upon  him  at 
his  first  coming  out,  he  indantly  looked  upon 
his  journey  to  be  ominous,  diut  himfelf  up 
for  that  day,  and  would  not  be  concerned  in 
the  lead  bufinefs.  It  would  be  very  unrea- 
fonable,  replied  die,  after  fuch  a man  could 
not  redeem  himfelf  from  the  fear  of  eclipfes, 
without  falling  into  fome  fome  other  whimly 
as  troublefome,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
moon  of  Jupiter,  whereof  we  wete  talking, 
fhould  come  off  upon  eafier  terms  : but  we 

will  give  them  no  quarter  j they  Ihall  come 
under  the  general  rule,  and  if  they  are  free 
from  one  error,  (hall  fall  into  another,  to  put 
them  upon  an  equivalent  • but  as  I do  not 
trouble  niyfelt,  becaufe  l cannot  guefs  what 
the  next  error  may  be,  pray  clear  up  one  more 
difficulty  to  me,  which  has  given  me  fome 
pain  for  feveral  minutes.  Tell  me,  if  the 
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'earth  be  fo  little  in  companion  of  Jupiter, 
iwhether  his  inhabitants  do  difcover  us  ? In- 
cdeed,  I believe  not,  faid  I ; for  if  we  ap- 
fpear  to  him  ninety  times  lefs  than  he  appears 
tto  us,  judge  you  if  there  be  any  poflibility  : 
iyet  this  we  may  reafonably  conjefture,  that 
tthere  are  allronomers  in  Jupiter,  who  after 
tthey  have  made  the  moft  curious  telefcopes, 
.and  taken  the  cleareft  night  for  their  oblerva- 
ttions,  may  have  difcovered  a little  planet  in 
Ithe  heavens,  which  they  never  faw  before  ; if 
(they  publifh  their  dilcovery,  moft  people 
Jknow  not  what  they  mean,  or  laugh  at  them 
for  fools  ; nay,  the  philofopbeis  themfclves 
will  not  beiirve  them,  for  tear  of  dtftrcying 
their  own  opinions;  yet  fome  few  may  Le  a 
little  curious,  they  continue  their  observa- 
tions, difcover  the  little  planet  again,  and  are 
now  allured  it  is  no  vificn  ; then  they  conclude 
it  has  a motion  round  the  fun,  and  after  a 
thoufand  obfei vaiions,  find  that  it  completes 
this  motion  in  a year  ; and  at  laft,  thanks  to 
the  learned  ! they  know  in  Jupiter  th  at  our 
earth  is  a world  ; every  body  runs  to  fee  it  at 
the  end  of  a telefcope,  though  it  appears  fo 
fmal),  as  to  be  fcarcely  difcernible. 

It  mull  be  pleafmt,  faid  ftie,  to  fee  the  af- 
tronomers  of  both  planets,  levelling  their 
tubes  at  one  anothei,  and  mutually  afking. 
What  world  is  that  ? What  people  inhabit  it? 
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Not  fo  fa IV  neither,  replied  I,  for  though  they 
may  from  Jupiter  difcover  our  earth  j yef 
they  may  not  know  us  ; that  is,  they  do  not 
in  the  lead  fufpedl  it  is  inhabited  ; and  fhould 
any  one  there  chance  to  have  fuch  a fancy, 
he  might  be  fufficiently  ridiculed,  if  not 
profecuted  for  it  $ for  my  part,  I be- 
lieve they  have  work  enough  to  make  dif- 
coveries  on  their  own  planet,  not  to  trouble 
their  heads  with  ours.  It  is  fo  large,  that  if 
they  have  any  fuch  thing  as  navigation,  their 
Chriftopher  Columbus  could  never  want  em- 
ployment j why,  I warrant  you,  they  have 
not  yet  dilcovered  the  hundredth  part  of  their 
planet.  But  if  Mercury  is  fo  fmall,  they  are 
all,  as  it  were,  near  neighbours,  and  it  is  but 
taking  a turn  to  go  round  that  planet.  But  if 
we  do  not  appear  to  them  in  Jupiter,  they 
cannot  certainly  difcover  Venus  and  Mercury, 
which  are  much  lefs  than  the  earth,  and  at  a 
greater  dillance  ; but  in  lieu  of  it,  they  fee 
Mars,  their  own  four  moons,  and  Saturn  with 
his  ; this  1 think  is  work  enough  for  their  af- 
tronomeis  •,  and  nature  has  been  fo  kind  to 
conceal  i>om  them  the  reft  of  the  univerfe. 

Do  you  think  it  a favour  then,  faid  fhe  ? 
Yes  certainly,  replied  J,  for  there  are  fixtecn 
planets  in  this  gicat  vortex  : nature  faves  us 

.the  trouble  of  fluoy  ing  t h < motions  of  them  all, 
and  lliovvs  us  but  feven,  which  I think  is  very 
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(obliging,  though  we  know  not  how  to  value 
tthe  kindnefs,  for  we  have  recovered  the  other 
mine  which  were  hid  from  us,  and  fi$  render 
tthe  fcience  of  aftronomy  much  more  difficult 
tthan  nature  defigned  it. 

If  there  are  fixteen  planets,  faid  the  Mar- 
ichionefs,  Saturn  mull  have  five  moons.  It  is 
very  true,  replied  I,  and  two  of  thefe  five  are 
but  lately  difcovered  ; but  there  is  fomewhat 
'that  is  more  remarkable  ; fince  his  year 
makes  thirty  of  ours,  and  there  are  confe- 
quently  in  him  fom?  countries,  where  their 
night  is  fifteen  years  long;  what  can  y<  u ima- 
gine nature  has  inventedtogivc  light,  during 
a night  fo  dreadful  ? Why.  Ihe  has  not  only 
given  Saturn  five  moons,  bnt  (lie  has  encom- 
pafled  him  round  with  a great  circle  or  ring; 
this  being  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
fiiadow,  which  the  body  of  that  planet  calls, 
reflets  the  light  of  the  fun  continually  on 
thofe  places  where  they  cannot  fee  the  fun 
at  all. 

I protest,  faid  the  IVIarchionefs,  this  is  very 
furprifing,  and  yet  all  is  contrived  in  fuch 
great  order,  that  it  is  impoffible  not  to  think 
but  nature  took  time  to  confider  the  neceffi- 
ties  of  all  animate  beings,  and  that  the  difpo- 
fing  of  thefe  moons  was  not  a woik  of  chance; 
for  they  are  only  divided  among  thofe  planets 
which  are  farthtft  diftant  from  the  fun,  the 
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earth,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  ; indeed  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  give  any  to  Mercury  or  Venus, 
they  hata  too  much  light  already  , and  they 
account  their  nights,  as  fhort  as  they  are,  a 
greater  blefling  than  their  day.  But  pray, 
why  has  not  Mars  a moon  too  ? It  feems  he 
has  none,  though  he  is  much  farther  than  the 
earth  from  the  fun.  It  is  very  true,  faid  I j 
no  doubt  but  he  has  other  helps,  though  we 
do  not  know  them  : you  have  feen  the  phof- 
phoius,  both  liquid  and  dry,  how  it  receives 
and  imbibes  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  what  a 
great  light  it  will  calf  in  a dark  place  : per- 
haps Mars  has  many  great  high  rocks,  which 
are  fo  many  natural  phofphorufes,  which  in 
the  day  time  take  in  a certain  provifion  of 
light,  and  return  it  again  at  night.  What 
think  you,  Madam,  is  it  not  very  pleafant, 
when  the  fun  is  down,  to  fee  thefe  lighted 
rocks,  like  fo  many  glorious  illuminations, 
made  without  any  art,  and  which  can  do  no 
manner  of  hurt  by  their  heat  ? belides,  there 
is  a fpecies  of  birds  in  America,  which  refledt 
fuch  a light,  that,  you  may  read  by  it  in  the 
darkeft  night,  and  who  knows  but  Mars  may 
have  great  flocks  of  thefe  birds,  that  as  foon 
as  it  is  night  difperfe  themfelves  into  all  parts, 
and  fpread  from  their  wings  a new  day  ? 

I am  not  at  all  contented,  faid  fhe,  either 
with  your  rocks,  or  your  birds  j it  is  a pretty 
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fancy  indeed,  but  it  is  a lign  that  there  Ihould 
be  moons  in  Mars,  fince  nature  has  given  fo 
many  to  Saturn  and  Jupiter  ; and  if  all  the 
other  worlds  that  are  dillant  from  the  fun 
have  moons,  why  (hould  Mars  only  be  ex- 
cepted ? Ah,  Madam,  faid  I,  when  you  are 
a little  more  dipped  in  philofophy,  you  will 
find  exceptions  in  the  very  bell  fyllems;  there 
are  always  fome  things  that  agree  extremely 
well  j but  then  there  are  others  which  do  not 
accord  at  all,  thofe  you  mull  leave  as  you 
found  them,  if  ever  you  intend  to  make  an 
end  : we  will  do  fo  by  Mars,  if  you  pleafe, 
and  fay  no  mote  of  him,  but  return  to  Saturn. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  great  ring,  in  the 
form  of  a femicircle,  that  reaches  from  one 
end  of  the  horizon  to  the  other,  which  refleft- 
ing  the  light  of  the  fun,  performs  the  office 
of  a continual  moon  ? And  mull  we  not  in- 
habit this  ring  too,  faid  Ihe,  fmiling  ? I con- 
fefs  faid  I,  in  the  humour  I am  in,  I could  al- 
xnqll  fend  colonies  every  where  j and  yet  I 
Cannot  well  plant  any  there,  it  feeras  fo  irre- 
gular a habitation  ; but  for  the  five  little 
moons,  they  cannot  chufe  but  be  inhabited 
though  fome  think  this  ring  is  a circle  of  moons 
which  follow  dole  to  one  another,  and  have 
an  equal  motion;  and  that  the  five  little  moons 
feli  out  of  this  circle  ; how  many  worlds  are 
there  in  the  vortex  of  Saturn  } But  let  it  be 
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bow  if  will,  the  people  in  Saturn  live  very 
miferably  : it  is  true,  this  ring  gives  light  to 

them,  but  it  mull  be  a very  poor  one,  when 
the  fun  feems  to  them  but  a little  pale  (far. 
whofe  light  and  heat  cannot  but  be  very  weak, 
at  fo  great  a diflance.  They  fay  Greenland 
is  a perfect  bagnio,  in  comparifon  of  this  pla- 
net, and  that  they  would  expire  with  heat  in 
our  coldefl  countries. 

You  give  me.  faid  fhe,  fuch  an  idea  of  Sa- 
turn, as  makes  me  (hake  w’uh  cold,  and  that 
of  Mercurv  pu's  me  into  a fever.  It  cannot 
be  othe'wife,  replied  I.  for  the  two  woilds, 
which  aic  the  extremities  of  this  great  vor  ex, 
muff  he  oppofite  in  all  things.  They  mud 

then,  faid  (lie,  be  very  wile  in  Saturn,  for 
vnu  told  me  they  were  all  fools  in  Mercurv. 
If  ih'*v  a’e  nof  wife.  f;.id  I,  yet  they  have  all 
the  appearances  of  being  verv  dogmatic  : ’hey 
are  people  that  km  w not  what  it  is  to  laugh, 
they  take  a day’s  time  to  anfwer  the  lead 
qi  effion  vou  can  afk  them  ; and  are  fo  very 
grave,  th  t were  Cato  'iving  amon  them,' 
they  would  think  him  a Merry  Andrew. 

It  is  very  odd  to  ronfider,  faid  (lie,  t.  at  the 
inhabitants  of  Mercuiy  are  all  life,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Saturn  qu'te  contrary  •,  but  a- 
mong  u«,  fouie  are  brilk,  and  fume  are  dull  ; 
it  is,  1 iupnofe,  becaule  our  artb  is  plact  d 
in  the  middle  of  the  other  worlds,  and  fo  we 
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'participate  of  both  extremes,  there  is  no  fix- 
ed or  determinate  charadler;  fome  are  made 
like  the  inhabitants  of  Mercury,  others  like 
thofe  of  baturn  ; wc  are  a mixture  of  the  fe- 
veral  kinds  which  are  found  in  the  reft  of 
the  planets.  Why,  f j i d 1,  do  not  you  ap- 
prove of  the  idea  ? Methinks  it  i-  pleafant  to 
be  compofed  of  fuch  a fantallical  aflembly, 
that  one  would  think  we  were  colleifled  out  of 
different  worlds ; we  need  not  travel  abroad  ; 
when  we  fee  the  other  worlds  in  epitome  at 
! home. 

1 am  fure,  faid  the  Marchionefs,  we  have 
one  great  convenience  in  the  fi:uation  ot  our 
woild  ; it  is  not  io  hot  as  Mercury  and  Ve- 
nus, nor  fo  cold  as  upiter  or  Saturn  ; and 
our  country  is  lo  temperately  placed,  that  we 
have  no  excefs  either  of  heat  or  cold.  1 have 
heard  ol  a philofopher,  who  gave  thanks  to 
nat  ure  that  he  was  born  a m in,  and  not  a beaft, 
a Greek,  and  not  a Barbarian  j and  for  my 
part,  I render  thanks  that  1 am  fcated  in  the 
mildeft  planet  of  'he  univerfe,  and  in  one  of 
the  molt  temperate  regions  of  that  planet. 
You  have  more  reafon,  laid  1,  to  give  thanks 
that  you  are  young,  and  not  old  j that  you 
arc  young  and  handlorne,  not  young  and  home- 
ly j that  you  aie  young,  handlome,  ard  a 
1* rencii  Woman,  and  not  young,  hand  ome, 
and  an  Italian,  ihtie  arc  more  proper  lubjefls 
i 2 
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for  your  thanks,  than  the  fituation  of  your 
vortex,  or  the  temperature  of  your  country. 

Pray,  Sir,  faid  fhe,  let  me  give  thanks  for 
all  things,  to  the  very  vortex  in  which  I am 
planted  : our  proportion  of  happinefs  is  fo  very 
fmall,  that  we  flrould  not  lofe  any,  but  im- 
prove continually  what  we  have,  and  be  grate- 
ful for  every  thing,  though  ever  fo  common 
or  ii  conlidsrable.  If  nothing  but  exquifite 
pleafure  will  ferve  us,  we  mud  wait  a long 
time,  and  be  fure  to  pay  too  dear  for  it  at  lad. 
I with,  faid  I,  that  philofophy  was  the  plea- 
fure you  propofe,  that  when  you  think  of  vor- 
texes, you  would  not  forget  an  humble  fer- 
vant  of  your  ladydiip’s.  1 edeem  it  a pleafure, 
anlwered  the  lady,  while  it  diverts  me  with 
fomething  new,  but  no  longer.  I will  engage 
for  it  till  to-morrow,  replied  I,  for  the  fixed 
dais  are  fuperior  to  whatever  you  have  yet 
feen. 


FIFTH  EVENING. 


Shewing  that  the  fixed  stars  arc  so  many  suns,  every  one 
of  which  gives  light  to  a IV arid. 
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I HE  Marchionefs  was  very  impatient  to 
know  what  would  become  of  the  fixed  liars  $ 
are  they  peopled,  laid  (he,  as  the  planets  are, 
or  are  they  not  inhabited  at  all  ; or  in  Ihort, 
what  Aiall  we  do  with  them  ? You  may  loon 
guefs,  faid  I,  the  fixed  fla>s  cannot  be  lels 
dillant  from  the  ear  h than  fifty  millions  of 
leagues  ; nay,  if  you  anger  an  allronomer,  he 
will  let  them  iartucr.  The  dillance  from  the 
fun  to  the  fax  the  if  planet,  is  nothing  in  com- 
panion of  the  dillance  from  the  fun,  or  from 
the  earth  to  the  fixed  flats ; it  is  almod  be- 
yond arithmetic.  You  lee  thcii  light  is  bright 
and  Alining,  and  did  they  receive  it  from  the 
fun,  it  mult  needs  be  very  weak,  after  a pal’- 
fage  of  fifty  millions  of  leagues;  then  judge 
how  much  it  is  walled  by  reflection;  for  it 
comes  back  again  as  iar  to  u>  ; fo  that  for- 
wards and  backwards,  here  aie  an  hundied 
millions  of  leagues  for  it  to  pals,  aud  it  is  inj- 
i 3 
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poftible  it  ftiould  be  fo  clear  and  flrcng  as  tlie 
light  of  a fixed  ftar,  which  cannot  but  pro- 
ceed from  itfelf ; fo  that  in  a word,  all  the 
fixed  ftars  are  luminous  bodies  in  themfelvcs, 
and  fo  many  (uns. 

I perceive,  faid  the  Marchionefs,  where  you 
would  carry  me  ; you  are  going  to  tell  me, 
that  if  the  fixed  ftars  are  fo  many  funs,  and 
our  fun  the  center  of  a vortex  which  turns  round 
him,  why  may  not  every  fixed  ftar  be  the  cen- 
ter of  a vortex  that  turns  round  the  fixed  ftar  ? 
Out  fun  enlightens  the  planets  ; why  may  not 
every  fixed  ftarhave  planets  to  which  they  give 
light?  You  have  faid  it,  replied  I,  and  I will 
not  Cv>ntradi£t  you. 

13ut  you  have  made  the  univerfe  fo  large, 
faid  fhe,  that  1 know  not  where  1 am,  or  what 
will  become  of  me  : what,  is  it  all  to  be  di- 
vided into  vortexes  confufedly,  one  among  an- 
other ! Is  every  ftar  the  center  of  a vortex, 
as  big  as  ours  ! Js  that  vaft  fpace  which  com- 
prt  hends  our  fun  and  planers,  but  an  inconfi- 
derable  part  of  the  univerfe!  And  are  there  as 
many  fuch  [paces,  as  there  are  fixed  ftars  ! I 
proteft  it  is  dreadful,  the  very  idea  of  it  con- 
founds and  overwhelms  me.  Dreadtul  ! Ma- 
dam, laid  I,  I thnik  it  very  pleafant : when 

the  heavens  were  a little  blue  arch,  ftuck 
with  ftars,  methought  the  univerfe  was  too 
ftrait  and  clofe,  I was  almoll  flified  far  want 
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of  air  ; but  now  it  is  enlarged  in  height  and 
breadth,  and  a thoufand  and  a thoufand  vor- 
texes taken  in  j I begin  to  breathe  with  more 
freedom,  and  think  the  univerfe  to  be  incom- 
parably more  magnificent  than  it  was  before. 
Nature  has  fpared  no  coft,  even  to  profufenefs, 
and  nothing  can  be  fo  glorious,  as  to  fee  fuch 
a prodigious  number  of  vortexes,  whofe  feve- 
ral  centers  are  pofleffed  by  a particular  fun, 
which  makes  the  very  planets  turn  round  it. 
The  inhabitants  of  a planet  of  one  of  thefe  in- 
numerable vortexes  behold  on  all  fidea  thefe 
luminous  centers  of  the  vortex,  with  which 
they  are  encompaffedj  but  perhaps  they  ronot 
fee  the  planets,  who,  receiving  but  a faint 
light  from  the  fun,  cannot  fend  it  beyond 
their  own  world. 

You  prefent  me  with  a profpefl  of  fo  vaft  a 
length,  that  no  eye  can  reach  to  the  end  of  it: 
1 plainly  fee  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and 
you  have  made  me  difcover  thofe  who  dwell 
in  the  moon,  and  in  other  planets  of  our  vor- 
tex ; thefe  inhabitants  indeed  I can  conceive 
pretty  plainly,  but  I do  not  fee  them  fo  clear- 
ly as  thofe  of  the  earth  : after  thefe,  we  come 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  which  are  in 
the  other  vortexes,  but  they  are  funk  into  fo 
great  a depth,  that  though  I do  all  I can  to 
fee  them,  yet  I mull  confefs  I can  hardly  per- 
ceive them  ) by  the  expreflion  you  make  ufe 
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ef  in  mentioning  them,  they  feem  to  be  almoft 
annihilated  •,  you  ought  then  to  call  them  the 
inhabitants  of  one  ol  thofe  innumerable  vor- 
texes •,  we  ourfelves,  for  whom  the  fame  ex- 
preffion  ferves,  mud  confefs  that  we  fcarce 

k. ’.ow  where  we  are,  in  the  midd  of  fo  many 
worlds ; for  my  own  part,  I begin  to  fee  the 
earth  fo  minutely  fmall,  that  I believe  from 
henceforward,  I (hall  never  be  concerned  at 
all  for  any  thing  ; that  we  fo  eagerly  defire  to 
make  ourlelves  great,  that  we  are  always  de- 
figning,  always  troubling  and  harafiing  our- 
felves,  is  certainly  becaufe  we  are  ignorant 
what  thefe  vortexes  are  •,  but  now  I hope  my 
new  lights  will  in  part  judify  my  lazinefs,  and 
when  any  one  reproaches  me  with  my  indo- 
lence, I will  anfwcr,  ah,  did  you  but  know 
what  the  fixed  liars  are  ! It  was  not  fit,  faid 

l,  that  Alexander  fiiould  know  what  they 
were  ; for  a certain  author*,  who  maintains 
that  the  moon  is  inhabited,  very  gravely  tells 
us,  that  Aiillotle,  from  whom  no  truth  could 
be  long  concealed,  mud  neceflarily  be  of  an 
opinion,  backed  with  fo  much  reafon  ; but 
yet  he  never  durfl  acquaint  Alexander  with 
the  fecret,  led  he  fhould  run  mad  with  def- 
pair,  when  he  knew’  there  wras  another  w'orld 
which  he  could  not  conquer:  with  much 
more  realon  then  was  this  rnvdery  of  vortexes 

* Huygens. 
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aand  fixed  liars  kept  fee -et  in  Alexander’s  time; 
:for  though  they  had  been  known  in  rhofc  days, 
yet  it  had  been  but  an  ill  way  ofmaking  one’s 
ccourt,  to  have  faid  any  thing  of  them  t»  that 
^ambitious  prince  ; for  my  part,  I that  know 
tthem,  am  not  a little  troubled  to  find  royftlf 
rnot  a jot  the  wifer  for  all  the  knowledge  I 
lhave  of  them  the  mod  they  can  do,  ^ccord- 
iing  to  your  way  of  reafoning,  is  but  to  cure 
(people  of  their  ambition,  and  their  unquiet 
rrelllefs  humour,  which  are  difeafes  I am  not 
: at  all  troubled  with  ; 1 confefs  I am  guilty  of 
ifo  Biuch  weaknefs,  as  to  be  in  love  with  what 
iis  beautiful  •,  that  is  my  dillempcr,  aod  I am 
(confident  the  vortexes  can  never  cure  it  : 
iwhat  if  the  other  worlds  render  ouis  fo  very 
ilittle  ? They  cannot  fpoil  fine  eyes,  or  a pret- 
:ty  mouth,  their  valu  is  fill  the  lame,  in  (pile 
iof  all  the  worlds  that  can  poflibly  cxill. 

This  love,  replied  the  Marchior.efs,  fmil- 
ung,  is  a ftrange  thing  ; let  ilie  worlu  go  how 
iit  will,  it  is  never  in  danger,  there  is  no  fys- 
ttem  can  do  it  any  liar  n.  But,  tell  me  trcrly, 
iis  your  fyllem  true  ? Pray  do  not  ccnceal  any 
thing  from  me; I w ill  keep  yourfecret  very  faith- 
fully ; it  Items  to  have  lor  its  found:.. ion  hut 
a slight  probability,  which  is,  that  it  a fixed 
flar  be  in  itfelf  a luminous  body,  like  t!  e fun, 
then  by  confequence,  it  mull,  as  the  tun  is, 
be  the  center  and  foul  of  a world  ; and  have 
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its  planets  turning  round  about  it:  but  is  there 
an  abfolute  neceffity  it  mult  be  fo  ? Hear  me, 
Madam,  laid  I \ fince  we  are  in  the  humour 
of  mingling  light  gallantries  with  a ferious 
difcourfe,  1 mult  tell  you,  that  in  love  and 
the  mathematics,  people  realon  much  alike  : 
allow  ever  fo  little  to  a lover,  yet  prefently 
after  you  mult  grant  him  more  j nay,  more 
and  more  ; which  will  at  lait  go  a g'eat  way: 
in  like  manner,  grant  but  a mathematician  one 
minute  principle,  he  immediately  draws  a 
conlequence  fiom  it,  to  which  you  mult  ne- 
ceffariiy  affent  \ and  from  this  confequence  a- 
nother,  till  he  leads  you  fo  far,  whether  you 
will  or  no,  that  you  have  much  ado  to  believe 
him.  Thefe  two  forts  of  people,  lovers  and 
mathematicians,  will  always  take  more  than 
you  give  them.  You  grant,  that  when  two 
things  are  like  one  another  in  all  vifible  re- 
fpedts,  it  is  poflrble  they  may  be  like  one  a- 
nother  in  thofe  iefpe£ts  which  are  not  vifible, 
if  you  have  not  fome  good  rcafiun  to  believe 
otherwife  : Now  this  way  of  arguing  have  I 
made  ule  of.  The  moon,  faid  1,  is  inhabited, 
becaufe  (he  is  like  the  earth  •,  and  the  other 
planets  are  inhabited,  becaufe  they  ate  like 
the  moon  j 1 find  the  fixed  liars  to  be  like  our 
fun,  therefore  I attribute  to  them  what  is 
proper  to  him  : you  are  now  going  too  far  to 
be  able  to  retreat,  therefore  you  mud  go  for- 
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ward  with  a good  grace.  But,  faid  the  lady, 
if  you  build  upon  this  referablance,  or  like- 
nefs,  which  is  between  our  fun,  and  the  fix- 
ed (tars,  then,  to  the  people  of  another  great 
vortex,  our  fun  muft  appear  no  bigger  than  a 
fmall  fixed  (tar,  and  can  be  feen  only  when  it 
is  night  with  them.  Without  doubt,  Madam, 
faid  I,  it  muft  be  fo  : our  fun  is  much  nearer 
to  us,  than  the  funs  of  other  vortexes,  and 
therefore  its  light  makes  a much  greater  im- 
preftion  on  our  eyes  than  theirs  do  : we  fee 

nothing  but  the  light  of  our  own  fun  ; and 
when  we  fee  him,  it  darkens  and  hinders  us 
from  feeing  any  other  light  ; but  in  ano- 
ther great  vortex,  there  is  another  fun 
which  rules  and  governs  ; and,  in  his 
turn,  extinguifhes  the  light  of  our  fun, 
which  is  never  feen  there  but  in  the  night, 
with  the  reft  of  the  other  funs;  that  is,  the 
fixed  ftars;  with  them  our  fun  is  fattened  to 
the  great  arched  roof  of  heaven,  where  it 
makes  a part  of  fome  bear  or  bull  : for  the 

planets  which  turn  round  about  it,  our  earth 
for  c xample,  as  thev  are  not  feen  at  fo  vaft  a 
dillance,  fo  nn  body  will  fo  much  as  dream  of 
them  : all  the  funs  then  are  day  funs  in  their 
own  vortexes,  but  night  funs  in  other  vortex- 
es : in  his  own  world  or  fphcre,  eveiy  fun  is 
fingle,  and  there  is  but  one  to  be  feen  ; bute- 
very  where  clfe,  they  ferve  only  to  make  a 
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number.  May  not  thefe  worlds,  replied  Hie, 
notwithftanding  this  great  refemblance  be- 
tween, differ  in  a thoufand  other  things  ? for 
though  they  may  be  fbmewhat  alike  in  one 
particular  they  may  greatly  diffrr  in  others. 

It  is  certainly  true,  faid  1 ; but  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  know  wherein  they  differ.  One 
vortex  has  many  planets  that  turn  round  a- 
bout  its  fun  ; another  vortex  has  but  a few  : 
in  one  vortex  there  are  inferior  or  lefs  planets, 
which  turn  about  thofe  that  are  greater  ; in 
another,  perhaps  there  are  no  infetior  planets; 
here,  all  the  planets  are  got  round  about  their 
fun,  in  form  of  a little  fquadron  ; beyond 
which  is  a large  void  fpace,  which  reaches  to 
the  neighbouring  vortexes:  in  another  place, 
the  planets  take  their  courfe  towards  the  out- 
lide  ot  their  vortex,  and  leave  the  middle 
void.  There  may  be  vortexes  alfo  quite  void, 
without  any  planets  at  all  ; others  may  have 
theit  fun  not  exaftly  in  their  center;  and  that 
fun  may  fo  move,  as  to  carry  its  planets  along 
with  it  ; fome  may  have  planets,  which  in  re- 
gard of  their  fun,  afcend,  and  defcend,  ac- 
cording to  the  change  of  their  equilibration, 
mhich  keeps  them  fulpended.  In  ffiorf,  what 
variety  can  you  with  for  ? But,  I think,  I 
have  faid  enough  for  a man  that  was  never 
out  of  his  own  vortex. 

It  is  r.ot  fo  ntuch,  replied  the  Marchionefs, 
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confidering  what  a multitude  of  worlds  there 
are  3 what  you  have  faid  is  fufficient  tor  five 
<.or  fix,  and  from  hence  1 fee  thoufnnds. 

What  would  you  fay,  Madam,  it  I fliould 
ttell  you,  there  are  many  mo  e fixed  fiarsthan 
!thofe  you  fee  ? And  that  an  infinite  number 
are  difcovered  with  glafTes,  which  are  not  ptr- 
iceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  that  in  one 
! tingle  cohftellation,  where  perhaps  we  count 
1 twelve  or  fifteen,  there  are  as  many  more  to 
be  found  as  ufually  appear  in  the  whole  he- 
: mifphere. 

I fubrait,  faid  the,  and  beg  your  pardon  : 
you  quite  confound  me  with  worlds  an  vor- 
texes. Oh,  Madam,  I have  a great  deal  more 
to  tell  you,  replied  I 3 ycu  fee  that  whitenels 
in  the  tky,  which  fome  call  the  milky  way  3 
can  you  imagine  what  that  is  ? Why,  it  is  no- 
thing but  an  infinity’  of  fmall  fiars,  not  to  be 
feen  bv  our  eyes,  beenufe  they  are  fo  very 
little,  and  they  are  town  fo  thick,  one  by  an- 
other, that  they  teem  to  be  one  continued 
whitenefs  : 1 with  you  had  a glals,  to  fee  this 
ant-hill  of  liars,  and  '.his  duller  of  worlds,  if 
I may  fo  call  t hem  3 they  arc  in  tome  fort  like 
the  iVlaldi vy-iflaods  : thofe  twelve  thoufand 
banks  of  fand,  (eparated  only  by  narrow  chan- 
nels of  the  tea,  which  a man  may  as  eafily 
leap  over  ns  a ditch  : lo  near  together  are  the 
vortexes  of  the  milkv  wav,  that  I prefume 
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the  people  in  one  world  may  talk,  and  ftiake 
hands,  with  thofe  of  another  ; at  lead,  I be- 
lieve the  birds  of  one  world  may  eafily  fly 
into  the  other  ; and  that  pigeons  may  be 
trained  up  to  carry  letters,  as  they  do  in  the 
Levant.  1 hefe  little  worlds  are  excepted 
out  of  that  general  rule,  by  which  one  fun  in 
his  own  vortex  as  foon  as  he  appears,  effaces 
the  light  of  all  other  foreign  funs  : if  you 
were  in  one  of  thefe  little  vortexes  of  the 
milky  way,  your  fun  would  not  be  much  near- 
er to  you,  and  confequently,  would  not  make 
any  more  fenfible  imprefiion  on  your 
eyes,  than  a hundred  thoufand  other  funs  of 
the  neighbouring  vortexes  : you  would  then 
lee  your  heaven  fhine  bright  with  an  infinite 
number  of  fires,  clofe  to  one  another,  and 
but  a little  diftant  from  you  ; fo  that  though 
you  (hould  lofe  the  light  of  your  own  parti- 
cular fun,  yet  there  would  dill  remain  vihble 
funs  fufheient  befide  your  own,  to  make  your 
nights  as  light  as  day,  at  leaft,  the  difference 
would  hardlv  be  perceived  •,  for  the  truth  i>, 
you  would  never  have  any  light  at  all  : the 
inhabitants  of  thefe  worlds,  accuftomed  to 
perpetual  bright nef-.,  would  be  drangely  as- 
tonifhed,  if  tiiey  diould  be  told  that  there  are 
a miferable  fort  of  people,  who,  where  they 
live,  have  very  dark  nights,  and  when  it  is 
day  with  them,  they  never  fee  more  than  one 
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;un  j certainly  they  would  think  nature  had 
very  little  kindnefs  for  us,  and  would  trem- 
ble with  horror,  to  think  what  a lad  condi- 
tion we  are  in. 

I do  not  alk  you,  faid  the  Marchionefs, 
whether  in  thofe  worlds  of  the  milky  way, 
there  are  any  moons  j I fee  they  would  be  of 
no  ufe  to  thofe  principal  planets  which  have 
no  night,  and  move  in  lpaces  too  Itrait  and 
narrow  to  cumber  themfelves  with  the  bag- 
gage of  inferior  planets : yet  pi  ay  take  no- 
tice, that  by  your  liberal  multiplication  of 
worlds,  you  have  Itarted  an  objection  not  ea- 
lily  anlwered  : the  vortexes,  whofc  luns  we 
fee,  touch  the  vortex  in  which  we  are  j and 
if  it  be  true,  that  vortexes  are  round,  how 
then  can  fo  many  bowls,  or  globes,  all  touch 
a fingle  one  i I would  fain  know  how  this 
may  be  done,  but  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my- 
felf. 

Madam,  faid  I,  you  Ihew  a great  deal  of 
wit,  in  railing  this  doubt,  and  likewife  in  not 
being  able  to  refolve  it;  for  in  itfelf,  the  thing 
fecms  extremely  difficult  •,  and,  as  you  Hate 
the  queltion,  no  anfwer  can  be  given  to  it  j 
and  he  mult  be  a tool,  who  goes  about  to  find  an- 
lwers  to  objections  which  are  unanlwtrabJe. 
If  our  vortex  had  the  form  of  a d>e,  it  would 
have  fix  fquares,  or  flat  lurface^,  and  would  be 
Jar  from  being  rour-dj  and  upon  every  one  of 


thefe  fquares,  might  be  placed  a vortex  of  the 
lame  figuie  j but  if  inftead  of  ihefe  fix  fquares 
it  had  twenty,  fifty,  or  1000  *,  then  might 
iOOo  vortexes  be  placed  upon  it,  one  upon  e- 
very  fiat  ; and,  you  know  very  well,  that  the 
more  flat  laces  any  body  has  on  its  outfide, 
the  nearer  it  approaches  to  roundnefs,  juft  as 
a diamond  cut  facewife  on  every  fide,  if  the 
faces  be  very  many  and  little,  it  will  look  as 
round  as  a pearl  of  the  fame  bignefs  : It  is  in 
this  manner  that  the  vortexes  are  round  \ 
they  have  an  infinite  number  of  faces  on  their 
outfide,  and  every  one  of  them  has  upon  it 
another  vortex  ; thefe  faces  are  not  all  equal 
and  alike  j but  here,  fome  are  greater,  and 
there,  iome  lefs  : the  lead  faces  of  our  vor- 
tex, for  example,  anfwer  to  the  milky-way, 
and  fuftain  all  thofe  little  worlds.  When  two 
vortexes  are  fupported  by  the  two  next  flats 
on  which  they  Hand,  if  they  leave  beneath  any 
void  fpaces  between  them,  as  it  mull  often 
happen,  nature,  who  is  an  excellent  houfewife, 
and  will  not  fuffer  any  thing  to  be  ufelefs,  pre- 
fently  fills  up  this  void  ipace  with  a fmall  vor- 
tex or  two,  perhaps  with  icoo,  which  never 
incommode  the  others,  and  become  one,  two 
or  iooo  worlds  more  ; fo  that  there  may  be 
many  more  worlds  than  our  vortex  has  flat 
furfaces  to  bear  them.  I will  lay  a good  wa- 
ger, that  though  thefe  little  worlds  were  made 
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kU  oe  thrown  into  the  corners  or  tu.  ...  . 
verfe,  which  otherwife  would  have  been  void 
and  ufelefs;  and  though  they  are  unknown  to 
other  worlds  which  they  touch,  yet  they  are 
well  fatisfied  with  being  what  they  are  : thefe 
are  the  little  worlds,  whofe  funs  are  not  to 
be  difcovered  but  with  a telefcope,  and  whofe 
number  is  prodigious : to  conclude,  all  thefe 
vortexes  are  joined  to  one  another  in  fo  ad- 
mirable a manner,  that  every  one  turns  round 
about  his  own  fun,  without  changing  place  ; 
every  one  has  fuch  a turn  as  is  moll  cafy  and 
agreeable  to  its  own  fituation  : they  take  hold 
of  one  another,  like  the  wheels  of  a watch, 
and  mutually  help  each  other’s  motion  : and 
yet  it  is  certain  that  they  aft  contrary  to  one 
another.  Every  world,  as  forae  fay,  is  like  a 
foot-ball,  made  of  a bladder,  covered  with 
leather,  which  fometimes  fwells  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, and  would  extend  itlelf,  if  it  were  not 
prevented.  But  this  fuelling  world,  being 
prefied  by  the  next  to  it,  returns  to  its  firft 
figure  •,  then  fwells  again,  and  is  again  de- 
prefled  ; and  lome  affirm,  that  the  reafon  why 
the  fixed  ftars  gives  a twinkling  and  trembling 
light,  and  fomrtimes  feem  not  to  (hine  at  all, 
is  becaule  their  vortexes  perpetually  pulh  and 
prefs  our  vortex,  and  ours  again  continually 
repulfes  theirs. 

am  in  love  with  thefe  fancies,  faid  Ma- 
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dam,  and  pleafed  with  the  foot-balls,  which 
fwell  ever^  moment,  and  fink  again-,  and  with 
thefe  worlds,  which  are  continually  driving 
and  pufhing  one  another  •,  but  above  all,  I am 
pleafed  to  fee  how  this  judling  keeps  up  the 
trade  of  light,  which  is  certainly  the  only  cor- 
rcfpondence  that  is  between  them. 

No,  no,  Madam,  laid  I } light  is  not  their 
foie  commerce;  the  neighbouring  worlds  fome- 
times  pay  vifits  to  us.  and  that  in  a very  mag- 
nificent and  fplendid  manner:  comets  arrive 
from  thence,  adorned  with  bright  Alining  hair, 
venerable  beards,  and  majedic  tails.  Thefe, 
faid  the  Marchionefs,  are  ambafsadors,  whole 
vifits  may  be  well  fpared,  fince  they  fcrve  on- 
ly to  fright  us.  They  terrify  only  children, 
laid  I,  with  their  extraordinary  train}  but, 
indeed,  the  number  of  fuch  children  is  now 
a-days  very  great.  Comets  are  nothing  but 
planets  which  belong  to  a neighbouring  vor- 
tex, they  move  towards  the  outfide  of  it  ; 
but  perhaps  this  vortex  being  differently  prefs- 
ed  by  thefe  vortexes  which  encompals  it  a- 
bove,  is  rounder  than  below,  and  the  lower 
part  is  dill  towards  U9.  I hefe  planets,  which 
have  begun  to  move  in  a circle  above,  are 
not  aware,  that  below  their  vortex  will  fail 
them,  becaufe  it  is,  as  it  were,  broken. 
Therefore  to  continue  the  circular  motion,  it 
is  necefsary  that  they  enter  intq  another  vor* 
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tcx,  which  we  will  fuppofe  is  ours,  and  that 
tthey  cut  through  the  outfides  of  it.  They  ap- 
;pear  to  us  very  high,  and  are  much  higher 
[than  Saturn  ; and  according  to  our  fyftem,  it 
iis  absolutely  necefiary  they  Should  be  fo  high 
i for  reafons  that  do  not  Signify  any  thing  to  our 
prefent  fubjeft.  From  Saturn  downwards  to 
the  other  fide  of  our  voitex,  there  is  a large 
void  Space  without  any  planets.  Our  adver- 
saries often  afk  us,  to  what  purpofe  this  void 
fpace  Serves  ? But  let  them  not  trouble  them- 
felves  any  more,  I have  found  a ufe  for  it. 
It  is  the  apartment  of  thofe  Strange  planets, 
which  come  into  our  world. 

I underftand  you,  faid  She,  we  do  not  Suf- 
fer them  to  come  into  the  heart  of  our  vor- 
tex, among  our  own  planets,  but  we  receive 
them  as  the  Grand  Seignior  does  the  ambaf- 
fadors  who  are  fent  to  him  ; he  will  not  Shew 
them  fo  much  refpoft  as  to  let  them  refide 
within  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  but  configns 
them  one  of  the  Suburbs  of  the  city.  Madam, 
faid  I,  we,  and  the  Ottomans,  agree  like- 
wife  in  this,  that  as  they  receive  ambaf- 
fadors,  but  never  fend  any,  fo  we  never  fend 
any  of  our  planets  into  the  worlds  that  are 
next  us. 

By  this,  faid  llie,  it  appears  that  we  are 
very  proud  ? however,  1 do  not  yet  very  well 
know  what  I am  to  believe.  l'hefc  foreign 
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planets,  with  their  tails  and  their  beards,  have 
a terrible  countenance  j it  may  be  they  are 
fent  to  affront  us;  but  ours,  that  are  of  another 
make,  if  they  fhould  get  into  other  worlds, 
are  not  fo  proper  to  make  people  afraid. 

Neither  their  beards,  nor  tails,  Madam, 
faid  I,  are  real  ; only  phenomena,  mere  ap- 
pearances. Thele  foreign  planets  differ  in 
nothing  from  ours:  but  entering  into  our  vor- 
tex, they  feem  to  us  to  have  tails  or  beards, 
by  a certain  fort  of  illumination  which  they 
receive  from  the  fun,  and  which  has  not  been 
yet  well  explained.  But  it  is  certain,  that  is 
but  a kind  of  illumination,  and  when  I am  a- 
ble,  I will  tell  you  how  it  is  done.  I with, 
then,  faid  (lie,  that  our  Saturn  would  go  take 
a tail  and  a beard  in  another  vortex,  and  fright 
all  the  inhabitants  of  it.  T hen  I would  have 
him  come  back  again,  leaving  his  terrible  ac- 
coutrements behind  him,  and,  taking  his  ufual 
place  amongft  our  other  planets,  fall  to  his 
ordinary  bufinefs.  It  is  better  for  him,  faid 
I,  not  to  go  out  of  our  vortex.  I have  told 
you  how  rude  and  violent  the  (hock  is,  when 
two  vortexes  juftle  one  another,  a poor  planet 
mud  needs  be  terribly  (haken,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants in  no  better  condition.  We  think 
ourfelves  very  unhappy  when  a comet  ap- 
pears, but  it  is  the  comet  which  is  in  an  ill 
cafe.  I do  not  believe  that,  faid  (lie,  it 
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brings  all  its  inhabitants  with  it  in  very  good 
I health  ; there  can  be  nothing  fo  diverting  as 
! to  change  vortexes.  We,  that  never  go  out 
' of  our  own  fphere,  lead  but  a dull  life;  if  the 
inhabitants  of  a comet  had  but  the  wit  to  fore- 
fee the  time  when  they  are  to  come  into  our 
w’orld,  they,  who  had  already  made  the  voy- 
age, could  tell  their  neighbours  before-hand 
what  they  would  lee,  and  could  inform  them, 
that  they  would  difcover  a planet  with  a 
great  ring  about  it,  meaning  our  Saturn; 
they  would  alfo  fay,  you  fh all  fee  another 
planet  which  has  four  little  ones  to  wait  on 
it,  and  perhaps  fome  of  them,  rclolving  to 
oblerve  the  very  moment  of  their  entrance 
into  our  world,  would  prefently  cry  out,  a 
new  lun,  a new  fun,  as  lailors  ufe  to  cry', 
land,  land. 

You  have  no  reafon  then,  faid  I,  to  pity 
the  inhabitants  of  a comet,  yet  1 fuppofc 
you  will  think  their  condition  lamentable, 
who  inhabit  a vortex  wliofe  fun  comes  in  time 
to  be  quite  extinguifhed,  and  confequently 
who  live  in  eternal  night.  How,  cried  tire 
Marcbionels,  can  luns  be  extinguilhed  ? Yes, 
without  doubt,  laid  1,  lor  people,  lome  thou- 
fand  years  ago,  law'  fixed  liars  in  the  Iky 
which  are  now  no  more  to  be  feen  ; thefe  were 
funs  which  have  loft  their  light,  and  certain- 
ly there  mull  be  a ftrange  defolation  in  their 
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vortexes,  and  a general  mortality  over  all  the 
planetsj  for  what  can  people  do  without  a 
lun  ? This  is  a difmal  fancy,  faid  the  lady,  I 
would  not,  it  I could  help  it,  let  it  come  in- 
to my  head.  I will  tell  you,  if  you  pleafe, 
replied  I,  what  is  the  opinion  of  learned  as- 
tronomers as  to  this  particular  : They  think 

that  the  fixed  liars,  which  have  difappeared, 
are  not  quite  extinguilhed,  but  that  they  are 
half-funs,  that  is,  they  have  one  half  dark, 
and  the  other  half  light,  and  turning  round 
upon  their  own  axis  or  center,  they  fometimes 
lliew  us  their  light  fide,  and  afterwards  turn- 
ing to  us  their  dark  one,  we  fee  them  no  more. 
To  oblige  you,  Madam,  I will  be  of  this  opi- 
nion, becaufe  it  is  not  fo  harlh  as  the  other, 
though  1 cannot  make  it  good  but  in  relation 
to  fome  certain  liars,  becaufe,  as  Huygens  hai 
lately  obferved,  thofe  liars  have  their  regu- 
lated times  of  appearing,  and  disappearing, 
•otherwife  there  could  be  no  fuch  thing  as 
half-funs.  Rut  what  lhall  we.  fay  of  liars 
which  totally  difappear,  and  never  Ihew  them- 
felves  again  after  they  have  finiihed  their 
courfe  of  turning  round  upon  their  own  axis? 
You  are  too  jult,  Madam,  to  oblige  me  to 
believe  that  liars  are  half-funs.  However,  I 
will  try  once  more  what  I can  do  in  favour 
of  your  opinion  : the  funs  arc  not  extinft, 
they  are  only  funk  fo  low  into  the  immenfe 


(depth  of  heaven,  that  we  cannot  poflibly  fee 
them;  in  this  cafe,  the  vortex  follows  his  fun, 
aand  all  is  well  again.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Lgreateft  part  of  the  fixed  liars  have  not  this 
rmotion,  by  which  they  remove  themfelves  fo 
ffar  from  us,  becaufe  at  other  times  they  might 
•return  again  nearer  to  us,  and  we  (hould  fee 
them  fometimes  bigger,  and  fometimes  lefs, 
which  never  happens.  But  we  will  fuppofe 
;that  none  but  the  little,  light,  and  moll  ac- 
ttive  vortexes,  which  flip  between  the  others, 
:make  certain  voyages,  after  which  they  re- 
:turn  again,  while  the  main  body  of  vortexes 
sremain  unmoved.  It  is  likewife  very  llrange 
i that  fome  fixed  flars  (hew  themfelves  to  us, 
and  take  up  a great  deal  of  time  in  appearing 
and  difappearing,  and  at  lall,  totally  and  en- 
tirely difappear.  Half-funs  would  appear  a- 
gain  at  their  fixed  and  regulated  time.  But 
funs,  which  fhould  be  funk  low  into  the  depths 
of  heaven,  would  difappear  but  once,  and  not 
appear  again  for  a vaft  fpace  of  time.  Now, 
Madam,  declare  your  opinion  boldly:  muft^ 
not  thele  flars,  of  neceffity,  be  funs,  which 
are  fo  much  darkened,  as  not  to  be  vifible  to 
us,  yet  afterwards  fhine  again,  and  at  lafl  are 
wholly  extinct  ? How  can  a fun,  faid  the 
Marchionefs,  be  darkened  and  quite  extin- 
guiflied,  when  it  is  in  its  own  nature  a foun- 
tain ol  light  ? It  may  be  done,  Madam,  faid 
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1,  with  all  the  eafe  in  the  world,  if  Des  Car- 
tes’s opinion  be  true,  that  our  fun  has  fpots  ; 
now  whether  thefe  fpots  be  fcum,  or  thick 
mid*,  or  W'hat  you  pleafe,  they  may  thicken 
and  unite,  till  at  lalt  they  cover  the  fun  with 
a cruft,  which  daily  grows  thicker,  and  then 
farewell  fun.  We  have  hitherto  escaped 
pretty  well  ; but  it  is  reported,  that  the  fun 
for  fome  whole  years  together  has  looked  very 
pale ; for  example,  the  year  after  Ctefar’s 
death  J it  was  this  cruft  that  then  began  to 
grow,  but  the  force  of  the  fun  broke  through, 
and  it  was  diftipated  ; had  it  continued,  we 
had  been  all  a loft  people.  You  make  me 
tremble,  replied  Madam  ; and  now  I know 
the  fatal  confequences  of  the  fun’s  palenefs  : 
I believe,  inftead  of  going  every  morning  to 
the  glafs,  to  fee  how  I look  myfelf,  I lhall 
call  my  eyes  up  to  heaven,  to  fee  whether  or 
no  the  fun  looks  pale.  O ! Madam,  faid  I, 
there  is  a great  deal  of  time  required  to  ruin 
a world.  I grant  it,  faid  (he,  yet  it  i<  but 
time  that  is  required.  I confefs  it,  Madam  ; 
all  this  immenfe  mafs  of  matter,  which  com- 
pofes  the  univerfe,  is  in  perpetual  motion,  no 
part  of  it  excepted  ; and  fince  every  part  is 
moved,  you  may  be  fure  that  changes  muft 
happen  fooner  or  latter  ; but  ft  ill  in  times 
proportioned  to  the  effeft.  The  ancients  were 
merry  gentlemen,  to  imagine,  that  the  ctles* 
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tLial  bodies  were  in  theirown  nature  unchange- 
able, becaufe  they  obferved  no  alteration  in 
t hem  ; but  they  did  not  lire  long  enough  to 
cconfirm  their  opinion  by  their  own  experience; 
ti: hey  were  boys  in  comparifon  of  us.  Give  me 
heave,  Madam,  to  explain  myfelf  by  an  alle- 
gory: if  rofes,  svhich  endure  only  a day,  could 
write  hillories,  and  leave  memoirs  one  to  an- 
cather,  and  if  the  firft  rofe  (hould  draw  an  ex- 
piflure  of  his  gardener,  and  after  15,000 
:rofe-ages,  *t  (hould  be  left  to  other  rofes,  and 
fo  on  dill  to  thofe  that  (hould  fucceed,  with- 
out any  change  in  it  ; (hould  the  rofes  here- 
upon fay,  We  have  feen  every  day  the  fame 
gardener,  and  in  the  memory  of  rofes,  none 
cevcr  faw  any  gardener  but  this  j he  is  dill  the 
fame  he  was,  and  therefore  certainly  he  will 
not  die,  as  we  do,  for  there  is  no  change  at  all 
in  him.  Would  not  thefe  rofes,  Madam,  talk 
'very  foolifhly  ? and  yet  there  would  be  more 
rreafon  in  their  difcourfe,  than  there  was  in 
'what  the  ancients  faid  concerning  celedial  bo- 
idies  : and  though  even  to  this  very  day  there 
(hould  appear  no  vifible  change  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  the  matter  of  which  they  are  made 
I (hould  have  all  the  figns  of  an  eternal  dura- 
tion, without  any  change  ; yet  I would  not 
believe  them  unchangeable,  till  I had  the  ex- 
perience of  many  more  ages.  Ought  we, 
whofe  lives  arc  but  a fpan  long,  to  make  our 
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continuance  the  menfurative  duration  of  any 
other  being  ? It  is  not  fo  eafy  a matter  to  be 
eternal : to  have  lafted  many  ages  of  men,  one 
after  another,  is  no  fign  of  immortality. 
Truly,  faid  the  Marchionefs,  I find  thefe 
worlds  are  far  from  being  able  to  pretend  to 
it  ; I will  not  do  them  fo  much  honour  as  to 
compare  them  to  the  gardener,  who  lived  fo 
much  longer  than  the  rofes,  I begin  to  think 
them  like  the  rofes  themfelves,  which  blow 
one  day,  and  die  the  next  : for  now  I under- 
Hand,  that  if  old  liars  difappear,  new  ones 
will  come  in  their  room,  becaufe  every  fpe- 
cies  mull  preferve  itfelf.  No  fpecies.  Ma- 
dam, faid  I,  can  totally  perilh  j fome  perhaps 
will  tell  you  that  fuch  new  liars  are  funs, 
which  return  to  our  fight  again,  after  they 
have  been  a long  time  hid  from  us,  in  the  pro- 
foundity  of  heaven  : others  may  tell  you  they 
are  funs  cleared  from  that  thick  cruft,  which 
once  covered  them  : if  I Ihould  think  all  this 
poffiblej  yet  I likewife  believe  that  the  uni- 
verfe  may  be  framed  in  fuch  a manner  that 
from  time  to  time  it  may  produce  new  funs 
why  may  not  that  matter  which  is  proper  to 
make  a fun,  be  difperfed  here  and  there,  and 
gather  itfelf  again  at  long  run,  into  one  cer- 
tain place,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a new 
world?  I am  very  much  inclined  to  believe 
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Tuch  new  productions,  becaufe  they  fuit  with 
tthat  glorious  and  admirable  idea  which  I have 
oof  the  works  of  nature.  Can  we  think  that 
oall-wife  nature  knows  no  more  than  the  fecret 
cof  making  herbs  and  plants  live  and  die  by  a 
ccontinual  revolution  ? I am  verily  perfuaded, 
sand  are  not  you  fo  too,  Madam,  that  nature, 
without  much  cod  or  pains,  can  put  the  fame 
fecret  in  pra&ice  upon  the  worlds  ? I now  find, 
ifaid  (he,  the  worlds,  the  heavens,  and  celef- 
ttial  bodies  fo  fubjett  to  change,  that  1 am 
ccome  to  myfelf  again.  To  recover  ourfelve9 
tthe  better,  replied  I,  let  us  fay  no  more  of 
tthefe  matters.  We  are  arrived  at  the  very 
nroof  and  top  of  all  the  heavens  ; and  to  tell 
vyou  whether  there  be  any  liars  beyond  it, 
vyou  mull  have  a more  able  alfronomer  than 
II  am  ; you  may  place  worlds  there,  or  no 
'worlds,  as  you  pleafe  : it  is  the  philofopher’s 
tempiie  to  deferibe  thofe  vail  invifible  coun- 
tries, which  are,  and  are  not,  or  are  fuch 
;as  he  pleafes  to  make  them  ; it  is  enough  for 
:me  to  have  carried  your  mind  as  far  as  you 
ccan  fee  with  your  eyes. 

Well  now,  faid  the  Marchionefs,  I have 
tthe  whole  fyflem  of  the  univerfe  in  my  head; 
how  learned  am  I become  ! Indeed,  Madam, 
faid  I,  you  are  pretty  knowing,  and  with 
this  advantage,  either  of  believing,  or  disbt- 
1 2 
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lieving,  any  thing  I havefaid  all  the  recom- 
pcncc  I defire  for  the  pains  I have  taken,  is, 
that  you  would  never  look  upon  the  fun,  the 
heavens,  or  the  ftars,  without  thinking  on 
tae, 
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SIXTH  EVENING. 


jVrtr  observations  confirming  the  proceeding  ones.  And 
some  farther  discoveries  made  in  the  Heat  ess. 


It  is  fo  long,  fince  the  Marchionefs  of  G*** 
and  I,  had  any  discourfe  concerning  the  plane- 
tary worlds,  that  we  began  to  queftion 
whether  we  had  ever  had  any  on  that  lubjett. 
When  I went  one  day  to  vifit  her,  I came  in 
juft  as  two  very  polite  gentlemen  had  taken 
their  leaves  of  her.  Well,  faid  Madam,  the 
very  moment  fhe  perceived  me,  you  fee  who 
hath  honoured  me  with  a vifit  ; and,  I proteft, 
it  has  given  me  fome  room  to  fufpeft  that  it 
ha*  been  rn  your  power  to  impofe  upon  my 
judgement.  I ftiould  be  very  proud,  replied 
J,  if  1 could  flatter  myfelf  with  fuch  a power, 
bccaufe  I look  upon  it  to  be  the  hardeft  talk 
any  one  could  attempt.  As  hard  as  it  is,  faid 
lhe,  1 am  afraid  you  have  done  it.  I do  not 
know  how  it  came  about,  but  our  converfa- 
tion  turned  upon  the  plurality  of  worlds,  with 
my  two  friends  who  are  juft  gone  : 1 am  not 
ctrtain  but  they  might  introduce  the  dis- 
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courfe  with  a malicious  defign.  I made  no 
fciuple  to  tell  them  direfUy,  that  all  the  pla- 
nets were  inhabited  ; one  of  them  replied,  he 
was  very  well  fatisfied  I did  not  believe  a 
word  of  it  j and  I,  with  all  the  fimplicity 
imaginable*  maintained,  that  it  was  my  real 
opinion  : he  Hill  looked  upon  it  as  a piece  of 
diiTunulation,  defigned  to  divert  the  company; 
and  I thought,  what  made  him  fo  politive 
that  I did  not  believe  my  own  fentiments, 
was,  that  he  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  me  to 
conceive  that  I could  entertain  fo  extravagant 
a notion.  As  for  the  other  gentleman,  who 
had  not  altogether  that  efleem  for  me,  he 
took  me  at  my  word.  For  God’s  fake,  why 
did  you  put  a thing  in  my  head,  which  people 
that  value  me  cannot  think  I maintain  ferious- 
ly  ? Nay,  Madam,  said  I,  but  why  fhould 
you  attempt  to  maintain  any  ferious  pofition 
among  a fet  of  people,  who,  I am  furc,  never 
entered  into  a way  of  reafoning  which  had 
the  leaft  call  of  feriousnefs  ? We  (hould  not 
affrout  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  fo  high- 
ly ; but  content  ourfclvcs  with  being  a little 
feleft  number  of  advocates  for  them,  and  not 
communicate  our  myfteries  to  the  vulgar. 
How,  faid  the  Marchionefs,  do  you  call  my 
two  lalt  vifitants  the  vulgar?  They  may  have 
wit  enough,  faid  I,  but  they  never  realon  at 
all.  And  your  realoners,  who  arc  a fevere 
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. ict  of  people,  will  not  make  any  difficulty  of 
lforting  them  with  the  vulgar.  On  the  other 
ifide,  thefe  men  of  fire  revenge  themfelves  by 
iridiculing  the  reafoners;  and  think  it  is  a 
'▼ery  juft  principle  in  nature,  chat  every 
fpecies  defpifes  what  it  wants.  It  were  right, 
i if  it  was  poflible,  to  conform  ourfelves  to  every 
I fpecies;  and  it  had  been  much  better  for  you 
i to  have  railed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  pla- 
nets with  your  two  friends,  becaufe  they  are 
better  at  raillery  than  reafoning,  which  they 
never  make  ufe  of : you  had  then  come  of 
with  their  joint  efteem  ; and  the  planets  had 
not  loft  a Angle  inhabitant  by  it.  Would  you 
have  had  me  facrifice  the  truth  to  a jeft  ? laid 
(he;  and  is  that  ail  the  ccnfcience  you  have? 
1 own,  anfwered  I,  that  I have  no  great 
zeal  for  thefe  kinds  of  truths,  and  1 will  fa- 
crifice them  with  all  my  foul  to  the  ieaft  con- 
veniency  of  company.  For  inftance,  I fee 
what  is,  and  always  will  be,  the  realon,  why 
the  opinion  of  the  planets  being  inhabited, 
is  not  thought  fo  probable  as  it  really  is  : the 
planets  always  prelent  themfelves  to  our  view 
as  bodies  which  emit  light  ; and  not  at  all 
like  great  plains  and  meadows.  We  ftiould 
i eadily  agree  that  plains  and  meadows  were 
inhabited  ; but  for  luminous  bodies  to  be  fo 
too,  there  is  no  ground  to  believe  it.  Rea- 
fon  may  come  and  tell  us  over  and  over,  that 
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there  are  plains  and  meadows  in  thefe  pla- 
nets, but  reafon  comes  a day  too  late  ; one 
glwnce  of  our  eyes  has  had  its  effett  before 
her.  We  will  not  hear  a word  file  fays;  the 
planets  mull  be  luminous  bodies,  and  what 
fort  of  inhabitants  Ihould  they  have,  our  ima- 
gination of  courfe  would  prefently  reprefent 
their  figures  to  us.  It  is  what  (he  cannot  do, 
and  the  Ihorteft  way  is  to  believe  there  are 
no  fuch’  beings.  Would  you  have  me,  for 
the  elfablilhment  of  thefe  planetary  people, 
whofe  intcrefts  are  far  from  touching  me,  go 
to  attack  thefe  formidable  powers,  called  fenfe 
and  imagination  ? It  is  an  enterprife  would 
require  a good  Hock  of  courage,  and  we  can- 
not eafily  prevail  on  men  to  fubftitute  their 
reafon  in  the  place  of  their  eyes.  I fome- 
times  meet  with  reafonable  people  enow,  who 
are  willing,  after  a thoufand  demonftrations, 
to  believe  that  the  planets  are  fo  many  earths  : 
but  their  belief  is  not  fuch  as  it  would  be, 
if  they  had  not  feen  them  under  a different 
appearance  ; they  (till  remember  the  fit  ft  idea 
they  entertained,  and  they  cannot  well  re- 
cover themlelves  from  it.  It  is  thefe  kind 
of  people,  who,  in  believing  our  opinion, 
feem  to  do  it  a courtefy,  and  only  favour  it 
for  the  fake  of  a certain  plcafure  which  its 
Angularity  gives  them. 

Well,  laid  the  Maichionefs,  interrupting 
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:me,  and  is  not  thus  fufficient  for  an  opinion 
which  is  but  barely  piobable?  You  would 
!be  very  much  lurpnfed,  laid  I,  if  I ihould 
i tell  you,  probable  is  a very  model!  term.  It  is 
! limply  probable  that  there  ever  was  luch  a 
i roan  as^Alexandcr  the  great  ? You  hold  it 
very  certain  that  there  was,  aud  upon  what 
is  this  certainty  founded  ? Becauie  you  have 
all  the  proofs  which  you  could  defire  in  a 
like  manner;  and  there  does  not  the  lead 
< lubjedl  for  doubt  prefent  itfelf  to  fufpend  or 
arreil  your  determination : for  you  never 
could  fee  this  Alexander,  and  you  havte  not 
one  mathematical  demonftration  ' that  there 
ever  was  fuch  a man.  Now  what  would  you 
fay  if  the  inhabitants  of  th?  planets  were  ai- 
molt  in  the  very  fame  calc  ? VVe  cannot  pre- 
tend to  make  you  ice  them,  ana  you  cannot 
infill  upon  the  demonliration  here,  as  you 
would  in  a mathematical  queition,  but  you 
have  all  the  proofs  you  could  defire  in  our 
world.  The  entire  refeiubiance  of  the  pla- 
nets with  the  eaith  which  is  inhabited,  the 
impoflibility  of  conceiving  any  other  ufe  for 
which  they  were  created,  the  fecundity  and 
magnificence  of  nature,  the  certain  legards 
Ihe  leeras  to  have  had  to  the  necelTiiies  of  their 
inhabitants,  as  in  giving  moons  to  thofe  pla- 
nets remote  from  the  fun,  and  more  moons 
Hill  to  thole  yet  more  remote  ; and  what  is 
Hill  very  material,  there  are  all  things  to  be 
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laid  on  one  fide,  and  nothing  on  the  other  ; 
and  you  cannot  comprehend  the  lea ll  fubjeft 
for  a doubt,  unlefs  you  will  take  the  eyes  and 
underdanding  of  the  vulgar.  In  (hort,  fup- 
poling  that  thefe  inhabitants  of  the  planets 
really  exift,  they  could  not  declare  them- 
felves  by  more  marks,  or  marks  more  fen- 
fible;  and  after  this  you  are  to  confider, 
whether  you  are  willing  not  to  take  their 
cafe  to  be  more  than  purely  probable.  But 
you  would  not  have  me,  faid  fhe,  look  upon 
this  to  be  as  certain  as  that  there  was  fuch  a man 
as  Alexander?  Not  altogether.  Madam,  faid 
I ; for  though  we  have  as  many  proofs  touch- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  the  planets,  as  we  can 
have,  in  the  fituation  we  are,  yet  the  number 
of  thefe  proofs  is  not  great.  I muft  renounce 
thefe  planetary  inhabitants,  faid  her  ladylhip, 
interrupting  me;  for  I cannot  conceive  how 
to  rank  them  in  my.  imagination;  there  is 
no  Rblolute  certainty  of  them,  and  yet  there 
is  mgre  than  a probability  ; fo  that  I am  con- 
founded in  my  notions.  Ah,  Madam,  faid 
I,  never  put  youvfelf  out  of  conceit  with 
them  for  that  ; the  moll  common  and  ordi- 
nary clocks  (how  the  hours,  but  thofe  are 
wrought  with  more  art  and  nicety  which 
fliew  the  minutes.  Juft  fo  your  ordinary  ca- 
pacities are  fenfiblc  of  the  difference  betwixt 
a Gmple  probability,  and  an  evident  certain- 
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tty;  but  it  is  only  your  fine  spirits  that  dif- 
tcern  the  exatt  proportions  of  certainty  or 
{probability;  and  can  mark,  if  I may  ufe  the 
jp'nrafe,  the  minutes  in  their  fentiments.  Now 
iplace  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  a little 
Ibelow  Alexander  ; yet  above  many  other  hi s- 
ttorical  facts  which  are  not  fo  clearly  proved  : 
II  believe  this  pofition  will  do.  I love  order, 
llaid  fhe,  and  you  oblige  me  in  thus  ranging 
rmy  ideas  for  me  : but  pray,  why  did  not  you 
(take  this  care  before?  Becaufe,  laid  I,  fliould 
>you  believe  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets 
ceither  a little  more  or  lefs  than  they  deferve, 
there  will  be  no  great  damage  in  it.  I am 
lure  that  you  do  not  believe  the  motion  of  the 
tearth  fo  fully  it  as  ought  to  be  believed  ; and 
have  you  much  rtrafon  to  complain  on  that 
/core  ? Qh  ! for  that  matter,  replied  Ihe,  I 
have  difcharged  rayfelf  very  well,  you  have 
toothing  to  reproach  me  with  on  that  account, 
Ifor  I firmly  believe  that  the  earth  turns.  And 
yet,  fin'd  I,  Mndatti,  I have  not  given  you 
i the  flrongeft  reafotis  in  proving  it.  Ah  ! 
traitor,  fhe  cried,  to  make  me  believe  things 
upon  feeble  proofs  : then  you  did  not  think 
mt-  worthy  of  believing  upou  lubftantial  rea- 
lons  ? 1 oniy  proved  things,  faid  1,  upon  lit- 
tle plaufible  rcafons,  and  fuch  as  were  adap- 
ted to  your  peculiar  ufe  : fliould  I have  con- 
j *red  up  ar  Itror.g  and  folid  arguments,  as  if 
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I had  been  to  attack  a do&or  in  the  fcience  ? 
Yes,  faid  (lie,  pray  take  me  for  a doctor 
from  this  moment,  and  let  me  have  your  full 
demonftrations  of  the  earth’s  moving. 

With  all  my  heart,  faid  I,  Madam,  and 
I own  the  proof  pleafes  me  drangely,  perhaps 
becaufe  I think  it  was  of  my  own  finding  j 
yet  it  is  fo  good  and  natural,  that  I mull  not 
prefume  positively  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  it : it  is  moll  certain,  that  if  a learned  man 
was  puzzled,  and  defired  to  make  replications 
to  it,  he  would  be  obliged  to  declaim  at  large, 
which  is  the  only  method  in  the  world  to  con- 
found a learned  man.  We  mull  grant  that 
all  the  cclellial  bodies,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
turn  round  the  earth,  or  that  the  earth  turn- 
ing on  itfelf,  imparts  this  motion  to  all  the 
celellial  bodies.  But  that  they  really  have 
this  revolution  in  twenty-four  hours  round 
the  earth,  is  a matter  which  has  the  lead  pro- 
bability in  the  world,  though  the  abfurdity 
does  not  prefently  appear  to  our  view.  All 
the  planets  certainly  make  their  great  revo- 
lution about  the  fun  ; but  thefe  revolutions  of 
theirs  are  unequal,  according  to  the  diftan- 
ces  of  the  refpedlive  planets  from  the  fun  ; for 
the  mod  remote  ones  make  their  courfe  in  a 
longer  time,  which  is  mod  agreeable  to  na- 
ture : the  fame  order  is  obferved  among  the 
little  fecondary  planets  in  turning  about  a 
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;2rcat  one.  The  four  moons  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  five  of  Saturn,  make  their  circles  in  more 
or  lefa  time  round  their  great  planet,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  more  or  lefs  remote.  Befides, 
it  is  certain  that  the  planets  have  motions  u- 
rpon  their  own  centers,  and  thefe  motions 
likewife  are  unequal  ; we  cannot  well  tell 
khow  to  account  for  this  inequality,  whether 
it  proceeds  from  the  different  magnitudes  of 
ithe  planets,  or  the  different  fwiftnefs  of  the 
fparticular  vertexes  which  inclofe  them,  and 
:the  liquid  matters  in  which  they  are  fullainedj 
tbut,  in  fhort,  the  inequality  is  raoft  undoub- 
ted ; and  fuch  is  the  order  of  nature  in  gene- 
rral,  that  whatever  is  common  to  many  things, 
iis  found  at  the  fame  time  to  vary  in  lome  dif- 
ferent particulars. 

1 underftand  you,  faid  the  Marchionefs, 
linterrupting  me,  and  I think,  there  is  a great 
deal  of  reafon  in  what  you  fay.  I am  entire- 
ly of  your  mind;  if  the  planets  turned  about 
ithe  earth,  they  would  do  it  in  unequal  fpaces 
of  time,  according  to  their  diftanccs,  as  they 
Jdo  about  the  fun  : is  not  that  the  meaning  of 
'what  you  were  faying  ? Exa&ly,  Madam, 
faid  I,  their  unequal  dillances,  with  refpeft 
!to  the  earth,  their  different  magnitudes,  and 
ithe  different  rapidity  of  the  particular  vor- 
ttexes  inclofing  them,  fhould  coniequently 
rproduce  differences  in  their  pretended  motion 
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round  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  all  their  other 
motions.  And  the  fixed  dars,  which  are  at 
fuch  a prodigious  didance  from  us,  and  fo 
much  elevated  above  every  thing  that  can  take 
a general  motion  round  us,  at  lead,  which 
are  fituated  in  a place  whence  this  motion 
(hould  be  very  much  weakened,  would  there 
not  be  a very  great  probability  that  they  did 
not  turn  at  all  about  us  in  twenty-four  hours, 
as  the  moon  does,  who  is  fo  near  us  ? And 
lhould  not  comets,  which  are  drangersin  our 
vortex',  and  which  run  courfes  fo  diiierent  one 
from  the  other,  and  with  fuch  unequal  rapi- 
clity  be  excuTed  from  turning  round  us  in  the 
fame  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours?  But  no  mat- 
ter, fixed  dars,  and  comets,  and  all,  mull 
turn  round  the  earth  in  twenty-four  hours  ; 
yet,  if  there  were  fome  minutes  difference  in 
thefe  motions,  we  might  be  contented  ; and 
they  all  mud  make  them  with  the  mod  exadl 
equality,  or  rather  the  only  exadt  equality 
which  is  in  the  world,  and  not  one  minute 
more  or  lefs  allowed.  In  reality,  this  matter 
is  drangely  to  be  fufpedled. 

O,  faid  the  lady,  fince  it  is  podiblc  that 
this  grand  equality  diould  be  only  in  our  i- 
magination,  I am  entirely  convinced  it  is  deri- 
ved only  from  thence.  I am  veiy  well  plea- 
fed,  that  any  pofition,  which  is  againd  the 
genius  of  natui'e,  diould  fall  entirely  upon 
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ourfelves:  and  that  fhe  fliould  Hand  difchar- 
:ged,  though  at  our  expence.  For  my  part, 
laid  I,  1 am  fuch  a foe  to  a perfeft  equality, 
: that  I cannot  even  allow  all  the  turns,  which 
tthe  earth  every  day  makes  on  herfelf,  (hould 
be  precifely  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  al- 
ways equal  one  to  another  j I fliould  be  very 
;much  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  varia- 
tions. Variations  ! cried  the  lady,  why,  do 
mot  our  pendulums  rnaik  an  entire  equality  ? 
(O,  faid  I,  to  your  pendulums  I muft  objefl  ; 
rfor  they  cannot  be  altogether  juft  ; and  lome- 
ttimes  when  they  are,  in  fhewing  us  that  one 
ccircuit  of  twenty-four  hours  is  longer  or 
tlhorter  than  another,  we  (hould  rather  be  in- 
cclined  to  believe  them  irregular,  than  to  ful- 
tpeft  the  earth  of  any  irregularity  in  her  revo- 
lutions. What  a coraplaifant  refpedl  is  this 
we  have  for  her  ! I would  no  more  depend 
con  the  earth,  than  on  a pendulum  j and  the 
every  fame  cafualties  almoft,  which  willdifor- 
eder  the  one,  will  make  the  other  irregular  : 
tOnly,  I believe,  there  muft  be  more  time 
sallowed  for  the  earth,  than  a pendulum,  to 
tbc  vifibly  put  out  of  order  j and  that  is  all 
tthe  advantage  we  can  give  on  her  fide.  But 
"might  not  lhe  by  degrees  draw  nearer  to  the 
(un  ? And  there  finding  hetfelf  in  a fituation, 
-where  the  matter  is  more  agitated,  and  the 
motion  more  rapid,  lhe  will  in  lefs  time  make 
m 2 
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her  double  revolution  both  about  the  fun  and 
herfel*  j fo  confequently  her  years  and  days 
will  be  much  (hortened,  but  not  to  be  percei- 
ved, becaufe  we  mull  Hill  go  on  to  divide  the 
year  into  365  days,  and  the  days  into  twenty 
four  hours  : fo  that  without  living  longer 
than  we  now  do,  we  fhall  live  more  years  j 
ano  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  earth  withdraws 
from  the  lun,  we  (hall  live  fewer  years  than 
we  do  now,  and  vet  have  our  lives  of  the  fame 
extent.  There  is  a great  deal  of  probability, 
faid  (he,  that  whenever  it  falls  out  thus,  long 
fuccclfions  of  ages  will  make  but  very  little 
variation.  I agree  with  you,  Madam,  re- 
plied I,  the  conduft  of  nature  is  very  nice, 
and  five  has  a method  of  bringing  about  all 
things  by  degrees,  which  are  not  fenfible,  but 
in  very  obvious  and  eafy  changes  : we  are 

icarce  able  to  peiceive  the  change  of  the  fea- 
fons,  and  for  fome  others  which  are  made 
with  a certain  di  liberation  they  do  not  fail 
to  efcape  our  obfcrvance.  However  all  is 
in  a perpetual  rotation,  and  not  fo  much  as 
the  lady’s  face  in  the  moon,  which  was  dif- 
covered  with  telefcopes,  within  thefe  forty 
years,  but  what  is  grown  conliderably  old. 
She  had  a good  tolerable  countenance,  but 
now  her  cheeks  are  funk,  ber  nofe  grown 
long,  and  her  chjn  and  forehead  meet,  fo 
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that  all  graces  are  varnilhed,  and  age  has  made 
her  a terrible  fpedtacle. 

What  a (lory  do  you  tell,  faid  the  lady, 
interrupting  me  ! It  is  no  impofition,  Ma- 
dam, replied  I,  they  have  perceived  in  the 
moon  a particular  figure,  which  had  the  air 
of  a woman’s  head  jutting  out  of  rocks,  and 
it  is  owing  to  fome  change  that  have  hap- 
pened there.  Some  pieces  of  mountains 
have  mouldered  away,  and  left  us  to  difco- 
ver  three  points,  which  can  only  ferve  to 
make  up  the  forehead,  nofe,  and  chin,  of  an 
old  woman.  Well,  faid  (lie,  but  do  not  you 
ihink  it  is  fome  defiiny  that  had  a particular 
fpite  to  beauty  ? And  very  jullly  it  was  this 
female-head,  which  (lie  would  attack  above 
all  the  moon.  Perhaps  in  recompence,  re- 
plied I,  the  changes,  which  happen  upon  our 
earth,  drefs  out  I'ome  face,  which  the  people 
in  the  moon  fee:  1 mean  fomethincr  like  what 

# # a 

we  conceive  a face  in  the  moon;  for  every  one 
bellows  on  objects  thofe  ideas  of  which  they 
themfelves  are  full.  Our  aftronomers  fee,  on 
the  (urtace  of  the  moon,  the  faces  of  women 
and  may  be,  if  the  ladies  were  to  make  their 
fpeculations,  they  would  difcern  the  phy- 
fiognomy  of  fine  men.  For  my  part,  Ma- 
dam, I do  not  know  whether  I lhould  not 
fancy  your  ladyship’s  charms  there.  I pro- 
led,  faid  (he,  I cannot  help  being  obliged 
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to  any  one  who  fhould  find  me  there.  But 
to  come  back  to  what  you  are  mentioning  juft 
now  : do  any  confiderable  changes  affeft  the 
tarth  ? In  all  appearance  they  do,  replied  I ; 
old  fables  tell  us,  that  Hercules  fplit  afun- 
der  with  his  bands  the  two  mountains,  cal- 
led Calpe  and  Abila,  which  Hand  betwixt 
Africa  and  Spain,  Hopped  the  ocean  from 
flowing  there,  and  that  immediately  the  fea 
rufhed  with  violence  over  the  land,  and 
made  that  great  gulp’n  which  we  call  the 
Mediterranean.  Now  this  is  not  only  fabu- 
lous, but  a hiftory  of  thofe  remote  times, 
which  has  been  difguifed,  either  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  people,  or  through  the  love 
they  had  for  the  marvellous,  the  two  moft 
ancient  frailties  of  mankind.  That  Hercu- 
les fhould  feperate  two  mountains,  with  his 
two  hands,  is  abfolutely  incredible  5 but  that 
in  the  time  of  one  Hercules,  or  other,  for 
there  were  fifty  of  that  name,  the  ocean 
fhould  force  down  two  mountains,  not  fo 
ftrong  as  others  in  the  world,  perhaps  through 
the  afliftance  of  fome  earthquake,  and  fo 
take  his  courfe  betwixt  Butope  and  Afric, 
gives  me  no  manner  of  pain  to  believe. 
What  a notable  lpot  might  the  lunar-inhabi- 
tants all  of  a fudden  dii'cover  on  our  earth  ; 
for  you  know,  Madam,  that  feas  are  fpots. 
It  is  no  lefs  than  the  common  opinion,  that 
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Sicily  was  feparated  from  Italy,  and  Cyprus 
from  Syria  : There  are  foraetimes  new 

iflands  formed  in  the  feas  : earthquakes  have 
fwallowed  up  mountains,  others  have  rofe 
and  altered  the  courfe  of  the  planets.  Tire 
philofophers  give  us  apprebenfions,  that  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  are 
countries  founded  upon  great  fubterranean 
vaults  full  of  fulphur,  will  one  day  fink  in, 
when  tbofe  vaults  ftiall  no  longer  be  able  to 
refill  the  flames  which  they  contain,  and  at 
this  time  exhale  at  thofe  vent-holes,  the 
mouths  of  Vefuvius  and  Etna.  Is  not  here 
enough  to  diverfify  the  fight  which. we  give 
to  the  people  in  the  moon  ? 

I had  much  rather,  faid  the  Marchionefs, 
that  we  had  difgufled  them  with  the  fame 
objeft  always,  than  divert  them  with  the 
fwallowing  up  of  provinces. 

1 do  not  know,  replied  I,  if  within  this 
little  time  there  have  not  been  feveial  burnt 
up  in  Jupiter.  What,  provinces  burnt  up  in 
Jupiter!  cried  Ihe ; upon  my  word,  that 
would  be  coufiderable  news.  Very  confider- 
able,  faid  I,  Madam  : we  have  remarked 
thefe  twenty  years  in  Jupiter  a long  trail  of 
light,  more  glaring  than  the  reft  of  that  pla- 
net’s body.  We  have  here  had  deluges, 
perhaps  they  may  have  fuffered  great  con- 
flagrations in  Jupiter ; how  do  we  know  to 
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the  contrary  ? Jupiter  is  ninety  times  bigger 
than  the  earth,  and  turns  on  his  own  center 
in  ten  hours,  whereas  we  do  not  turn  in  lefs 
than  twenty  four,  which  implies  that  his 
motion  is  216  times  ftronger  than  ours. 
May  it  not  be  poflible,  that  in  fo  rapid  a 
circulation,  its  moft  dry  and  combuftible 
parts  fliould  take  fire,  as  we  fee  the  axle- 
trees  in  wheels,  from  the  rapidity  of  their 
motion,  will  break  out  into  flames?  But 
however  it  is,  this  light  of  Jupiter  is  by  no 
means  comparable  to  another,  which  in  all 
probability  is  as  ancient  as  the  world,  and 
yet  we  have  never  feen  it.  How  does  a light 
order  it  to  be  concealed  ? faid  flie  j there 
mud  be  fome  Angular  addrefs  to  compafs  that 
point. 

This  light,  replied  I,  never  appears  but 
at  twilight,  which  is  often  ftrong  enough  to 
drown  it ; and  even  when  twilight  fuffiers  it 
to  appear,  either  the  vapours  of  the  horizon 
rob  us  of  it,  or  it  is  lo  very  faint,  and  hard- 
ly to  be  perceived,  that  for  want  of  exa£t- 
nefs  in  our  knowledge,  we  miftake  it  for 
the  twilight.  But,  in  fhort,  they  have  of 
late  yeais  with  much  certainty  diflinguiflied 
it  j and  it  has  been  for  fome  time  the  delight 
of  the  aflronomcrs,  whofe  curiofity  wanted 
to  be  roufed  by  fome  novelty,  and  they 
could  not  well  have  been  more  touched,  ii 
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they  had  difcovered  forae  new  fecondary  pla- 
nets. The  two  latter  moons  of  Saturn,  for 
infiance,  did  not  ravilh  them  to  that  degree 
which  the  guards  or  moons  of  Jupiter  did  : 
but  now  we  are  fully  accuftomed  to  it  j we 
fee  one  month  before  and  after  the  vernal 
equinox,  when  the  fun  is  fet  and  the  twilight 
over,  a ceitain  whililh  light  refemblirig  the 
tail  of  a comet.  We  lee  the  fame  before  lun 
rife,  and  before  the  twilight,  towards  the  au- 
tumnal equinox  $ and  towards  the  w’nter  fol- 
flice  we  lee  it  night  and  morning,  except  at 
thele  times  it  cannot,  as  1 but  now  obferved, 
difengage  itfelf  from  the  twilights,  wl  ich  are 
too  flrong  and  lading  ; for  we  fuppolc  it  to 
be  a continued  light,  and  in  all  probability  it 
is  lo.  We  have  begun  to  conjecture  that  it 
is  produced  ftom  fome  prodigious  quantity  of 
matter  crowded  together,  which  circles  round 
the  fun  to  a certain  extent:  the  greated  part 

of  his  rays  pierce  through  this  grofs  circuit, 
and  come  down  to  us  in  a light  line  j but  fome 
reding  on  the  inner  furface  of  this  matter  are 
from  thence  lefleClcd  to  us,  and  come  with  the 
direft  rays,  or  elfe  we  cannot  have  them  ei- 
ther morning  or  evening.  Now  as  ihcfe  re- 
flected rays  are  diot  from  a greater  height 
than  thofe  which  are  direfl,  we  mull  confe- 
quently  have  them  fooncr,  and  keep  them 
longer. 
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On  this  foot,  I muft  acquiefce  In  what  I 
have  already  mentioned,  that  the  moon  muft 
have  no  twilight  for  want  of  being  furround- 
cd  by  fuch  a grofs  air  as  the  earth.  But  Ihe 
can  be  no  lofer  j her  twilights  will  proceed 
from  that  kind  of  grofs  air  which  furrounds 
the  fun,  and  reflects  his  rays  on  places  which 
his  diredt  ones  cannot  reach.  But  pray  let 
me  know,  laid  the  Marchionefs,  arc  not  there 
twilights  fettled  for  all  the  planets,  who  will 
not  need  every  one  to  be  clothed  with  a dif- 
tindf  grofs  air,  becaufe  that  which  furrounds 
the  fun  alone  may  have  one  general  effedl 
for  all  the  planets  in  the  vortex  ? 1 am  migh- 
ty willing  to  think  dame  nature,  agreeable 
to  that  inclination  which  I know  (lie  has  to 
ceconomy  and  good  management,  (hould 
make  that  fingle  means  anfvvcr  her  purpofe  : 
yet,  replied  I,  notwithllanding  this  fuppofed 
oeconomy,  (lie  mult  have,  with  refpedt  to  our 
earth,  two  caufes  for  twilight  ; one  whereof, 
which  is  the  thick  air  about  the  fun,  will  be 
wholly  ufelefs,  and  can  only  be  an  objcdt  of 
curiofity  for  the  ftudents  of  the  oofervatory  ; 
but  not  to  conceal  any  thing,  it  is  poftible 
that  only  the  earth  fends  out  from  herfelt  va- 
pours and  exhalations  grofs  enough  to  produce 
twilights,  and  that  nature  had  reafon  to  pro- 
vide, by  one  general  means,  for  the  necellitics 
of  all  the  other  planets,  which  are,  if  I may 
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&>  fay,  of  a purer  mould,  and  their  evapora^ 
tions  confequently  more  fubtile.  We  are,, 
perhaps,  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
worlds  in  our  vortex,  the  only  perfons  who 
required  to  have  a more  grofs  and  thick  air 
given  us  to  breathe  in.  With  what  contempt 
would  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  planets 
confider  us,  if  they  knew  this  !■ 

They  would  be  out  in  their  reafoning,  faid 
the  Marchionefs,  we  are  not  to  be  defpifed 
for  being  enveloped  with  a thick  air,  fince 
the  fun  himfelf  is  fo  furrounded.  Pray  tell 
me,  is  not  this  air  produced  by  certain  va- 
pours, which  you  have  formerly  told  me  iffued 
from  the  fun,  and  does  it  not  ferve  to  break 
the  firft  force  of  his  rays  which  had  elfe  pro- 
bably been  to  excefs  ? I conceive  that  the  fun 
may  be  veiled  by  nature,  to  be  more  propor- 
tioned to  our  ufe.  Well,  Madam,  replied  I, 
this  is  fome  fmall  introduction  to  a fyltem 
which  you  have  very  happily  (farted.  We 
may  add,  that  thefe  vapours  produce  a kind 
of  rain,  which  falling  back  upon  the  fun,  may 
cool  and  refrefli  it,  as  we  fometiraes  throw 
water  into  a forge,  when  the  fire  is  too  fierce, 
there  is  not  any  thing  but  what  we  may  i- 
magine,  to  affift  nature’s  addrefs;  but  (he  has 
another  kind  of  addrefs  very  particular,  which 
is  to  conceal  herf-lf  from  us,  and  we  Ihould 
not  willingly  be  confident  that  we  have  found 
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out  her  method  of  adling,  or  her  defigns  In 
jt  : in  cafe  of  new  difcoveries,  we  fliould  not 
be  too  importunate  in  our  reafonings,  though 
we  are  always  fond  enough  to  do  it  •,  and  your 
true  philofophers  are  like  elephants,  who  as 
they  go,  never  put  their  fecond  foot  to  the 
ground,  till  their  firft  be  well  fixed.  The 
comparifon  feems  the  more  rational  to  me, 
faid  lhe,  as  the  merit  of  thofe  two  fpecies  of 
animals,  elephants  and  philofophers,  does 
not  at  all  confift  in  exterior  agreements.  I 
am  willing  to  miflake  the  judgement  of  both. 
Now  teach  me  iome  of  the  latter  difcoveries, 
and  I promife  you  not  to  make  any  rafh  fys- 
teras. 

I will  tell  you,  Madam,  replied  I,  all  the 
news  I know  from  the  firmament,  and  I be- 
lieve the  frefheft  advices  you  can  have.  I am 
furry  they  are  not  as  furprifing  and  wonder- 
ful, as  fome  obfervations  which  I read  the  o- 
ther  day  in  an  abridgement  of  the  Chinefe  An- 
nals,  written  in  Latin.  Thofe  people  fee 
thoufands  of  flars,  at  a time,  fall  from  the 
Iky  into  the  fea,  with  a prodigious  noife,  or 
are  diffolved,  and  melt  into  rains  5 and  thefe 
are  things  which  have  been  feen  more  than 
once  in  China.  I met  with  this  obfervation 
at  two  fevcral  times,  pretty  dilfant  from 
each  other,  without  reckoning  a certain  flar, 
which  goes  eafiwrard,  and  bur  It  s like  a fquib, 
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always  with  a great  norfe.  It  is  a great  pity 
that  thefe  kinds  of  phsenomena  Ihould  be  ret- 
ferved  lor  China  only,  and  that  our  part  of  the 
globe  Ihould  never  have  their  lhare  of  thefe 
lights.  It  is  not  fo  long,  fince  all  ourphilo- 
fophers  were  of  opinion,  that  they  might  af- 
fitm  on  good  grounds,  that  the  heavens  and 
all  the  celeftial  bodies  werfc  incorruptible, 
and  therelort  incapable  of  change  ; and  yet 
at  the  lame  time,  there  were  feme  men  in 
other  parts  oi  the  earth  who  law  liars  dilTolve 
by  ti.oufands,  which  mufl  produce  a very  dif- 
ferent opinion.  But,  faid  the  Marchiorefs, 
did  we  ever  hear  it  allowed  that  the  Chinefe 
were  iuch  great  alfronomers  ? It  is  true,  we 
did  not,  laid  1,  but  the  Chinefe  have  an  ad- 
vantage from  being  divided  from  us  by  fuch 
a prodigious  tra£t  of  earth,  as  the  Greeks  had 
over  the  Romans,  by  being  fo  much  prior  in 
'time:  diliances  ot  every  fort,  pretend  a right 
of  imputing  ou  us.  In  reality,  I think  Hill 
more  and  more,  that  there  is  a certain  genius 
which  has  never  yet  been  out  of  the  limits  of 
Europe,  or  at  leall  not  much  beyond  them  j 
iperhaps  he  may  not  be  permitted  to  fp;end  o- 
’ver  any  great  extent  of  the  earth  at  once,  and 
tthat  lome  iatality  prefetibes  him  very  nar- 
irovv  bounds.  Let  us  indulge  him  whilft  we 
have  him  ; the  bed  of  it  is,  he  is  not  link- 
ed to  the  lciences  and  dry  fpeculations,  but 
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launches  out  with  as  much  fuccefs  into  fub- 
jetts  of  pleafure.  In  which  point  I queftion 
whether  any  people  equal  us.  Thefe  are 
fuch  topics,  Madam,  as  ought  to  give  you 
entertainment,  and  complete  your  whole  fys- 
tem  of  philofophy. 
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